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distracted state of the world it had nothing 

better to do than to attend christenings, has 
given its name to one more political organization in 
this already propaganda-ridden land—this time to 
one of frankly partisan constituents and objects. 
The recently formed ‘one school, one language”’ 
British Empire League of Canada, composed ex- 
clusively of Protestant British subjects, has by its 
unfortunate choice of title confirmed the worst 
suspicions of non-Protestants and rendered uneasy 
not a few Imperialists. The Globe refers to the 
injustice of ‘‘ostracism,”’ with special mention of the 
hypothetical Hindu who yearns to be admitted to 
membership in this League. That is hardly the 
point. If John Jones organizes a co-operative society 
for the growing and selling of cabbages and stipulates 
that the surnames of all members begin with a J, 
John Smith has no right to resent his own disqualifica- 
tion or to urge the sufficiency of the J in John. But 
if Jones and his colleagues choose as their business 
name ‘The Citizens of Canada”’, Smith is quite 
justified in resenting the impertinence although he 
may have no desire to join the society. It is very 
much the same with the League in question. If the 
title is not impertinent, then its pertinence lies in the 
interesting disclosure that the British Empire is, 
esoterically, nothing but a Loyal Orange Lodge. It 
is a nice problem in dilemmas—freedom of race or 
freedom of creeds. It is also a nice problem in 
statesmanship—how to reconcile several millions of 
Canadians to an Empire which may any day be con- 
verted by fanatics into a travesty of liberty and justice. 


r ‘HE British Empire, as though in the present 


CONTEMPORARY has announced the im- 
A pending discharge of foreign workers on the 

Toronto-Hamilton Highway in order that 
their places may be filled with unemployed ex- 
soldiers. This decision is no doubt along the line 
of least resistance for a Department of Public Works 
when circumstances take it by surprise. But it is 
not a satisfactory policy. The best type of returned 
soldier will not accept, either with satisfaction or 
entire self-respect, work that has been created for 
him only by throwing another man out of employ- 


ment. His first thought as a soldier was not for 
himself; it was to ‘‘play the game’”’ with his fellows. 
Only the confessed cynic will suppose that he feels 
otherwise to-day. He looks for no piecemeal 
measures which will care for him and leave others out 
of work. Nor is he likely to benefit in the long run 
by a policy that is calculated to embitter the foreign- 
born worker. This country will prosper in the future 
only as we succeed in welding the diverse elements 
among us into a Canadian nation. We cannot expect 
from our immigrants the loyalty we need unless they 
receive from us impartial treatment. Interest and 
duty alike forbid us to discriminate against them; 
and we confess to wondering why no protest comes 
from the servants of a Wise Employer, Who said, “It 
is My will to give unto this last, even as unto thee’’. 


HETHER reforms should precede or follow 
\¢ the development of public opinion in their 
support is an open question. The con- 
servative believes in the latter policy; he would make 
haste slowly. For many years the city of Toronto 
has been called conservative. If one may judge by 
the recent outburst of its perpetual mayor it is 
charity to apply the name conservative; Toronto is 
still in the dark ages. Mr. Church has definitely set 
his face against the provision of schools and teachers 
for children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
The provincial act now about to be applied is based 
on the theory universally accepted in enlightened 
countries that boys and girls of fourteen are not old 
enough to have their training transferred from the 
atmosphere of the school to that of the shop or 
factory. The Mayor thinks the expense of Adolescent 
Education too serious an undertaking for the city of 
Toronto which, like Touchstone’s Audrey, he regards 
as ‘‘a poor thing, but mine own”. It appears that 
both in England and Canada the cleverest idea of 
some people who wish to be economical is to discount 
the mental development of the next generation. 


the United Farmers of Ontario, in his recent 
speech at Wilton Grove in which he threaten- 
ed dire things if Mr. Drury should continue to preach 


A FLARE-UP by Mr. Morrison, the secretary of 
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his doctrine of ‘broadening out” has caused the 
people of Canada, who are deeply interested in the 
Ontario experiment in Government, to wonder 
whether the Farmers’ group is approaching the dis- 
ruption foretold by seers of the two old parties. As 
a matter of fact the difference is of long standing, 
antedating and, indeed, explaining Mr. Drury’s 
elevation to the premiership when he was not even 
an elected member and was preparing for the federal 
field. He was a man of liberal education to whom 
farm work and life had meant pleasure and success; 
the motive of strong class consciousness was lacking. 
Mr. Morrison, it is said, might have claimed the 
leadership, but he saw that his work lay elsewhere 
and agreed in giving to Mr. Drury the difficult task 
of leading a composite government whose only safety 
lay in appealing to the people as a whole. The seers 
and the press are unduly concerned about the present 
dispute. The strength of the farmers’ movement lies 
in its spontaneity, its naturalness. The reason why 
people have come to mistrust the old parties is just 
because such things do not happen in their well- 
ordered ranks. All is arranged with machine-like 
precision. When differences are expressed, the dis- 
sentients become ‘“‘a nest of traitors’. In the present 
instance the question is whether the members of the 
farmers’ clubs are going to become so concerned about 
the disagreement as to divide themselves into two 
hostile camps and whether the division of opinion 
will be carried into the legislature and impair Mr. 
Drury’s slender majority. We think that neither 


result is likely to happen. 


ROM all sides a better attitude towards Quebec 
begins to manifest itself in Canada. Mr. 
Meighen has committed himself to a policy 

of conciliation; Mr. Drury, elsewhere and in Ottawa, 
has urged peace and good-will; and now speaking in 
Montreal to the High School Boys’ Canadian Club 
the former editor of the Toronto News, Sir John 
Willison, presents two most practical suggestions 
looking to the same end. Sir John advocates making 
French compulsory in all the high schools of Ontario 
and providing for the exchange of twenty-five or 
thirty High School teachers between Ontario and 
Quebec. It is evident that good Canadians have 
come to feel that during the last decade intolerance 
passed the bounds of decency and that Quebec has 
quite as much to contribute to the life of Canada as 
she can receive in return. Sir John’s proposals are 
excellent, but he must go farther if he would touch 
the heart of the matter. The principle must be 
accepted as fundamental and essential to good-will 
that in Ontario parents, whether of French or English 
origin, who wish to have their children study French 
in the elementary schools should not be denied that 
privilege. Improved teaching of French in the 
secondary schools is good; especially useful it will 
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prove in increasing the supply of bi-lingual teachers. 
But nowhere in Ontario elementary schools must 
French be proscribed. As Professor Will put it in 
the December issue of THE CANADIAN Forum, our 
motto must be: English for all and French for those 
who wish it. 


which has been revived by Admiral Scheer, 

has more than an academic interest for 
Canadian readers. For on the dominant estimate of 
the meaning of that battle depends the world’s ship 
building policy. In making their own plans for naval 
defence the Dominions can hardly fail to follow suit. 
Crudely stated, the following alternatives present 
themselves. Either the big ship was necessary to 
protect the submarine, or the big ship succeeded in 
surviving only because the submarine protected it. 
A decision in favour of the former involves colossal 
units of expenditure; and just as, after the Russian 
Fleet was destroyed at Tsushima, the fiat of the 
naval experts (our sternest arbiters of fashion) decided 
for the Dreadnought type, so now they may decree 
the building of warships vastly more expensive. 
Except on rare occasions most naval powers refused 
to risk their Dreadnoughts in the war. The fighting 
of armoured ships is in danger of degenerating as that 
of armoured men degenerated in the Middle Ages. 
The trappings became so heavy and expensive that 
only the wealthiest and strongest could use them; 
and the risk of being smothered by his kit was one of 
the least pleasant features of a soldier’s life. 


= question, Who won the Battle of Jutland? 


d’Orsay but the transition has taken hardly more 

than a month. The delegates to the League of 
Nations assembly have returned to their homes—to 
quite inconspicuous homes, some of them—and the 
Supreme Council, clothed in all its former majesty, 
reigns in their stead. The exact significance of the 
Council’s latest decision is still somewhat obscure, 
but its general trend is, in the light of recent events, 
fairly obvious. During the last few months the 
French Government has shown more inclination to 
face realities than at any time since the armistice. 
M. Leygues actually took the first hesitating step 
towards a resumption of trade with Russia, and he 
even had the courage in opposing the two years 
military service law to declare that France had nothing 
to fear from the present German Government. Under 
this moderating influence, however, the bloc national, 
the reactionary formation upon which every ministry 
must depend in this most reactionary of Chambers 
since the days of MacMahon, showed signs of becom- 
ing restive; and M. Leygues, several times threatened, 
was at last defeated. The choice of a successor was 
a difficult matter; the extreme right favoured M. 
Poincaré; the moderates probably regretted their 


[ is a far cry from the city of Calvin to the Quai 
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precipitate action. A compromise was reached in M. 
Briand, but it was to be M. Briand with a loud bark. 


ENC%#it was in an atmosphere of antagonism 
H that the arrangements for the meeting of the 
Supreme Council were completed. Both 
British and French governments issued preliminary 
statements of policy; M. Briand’s very firm and 
provocative, Mr. Lloyd George's full of sound senti- 
ments and good intentions. A clash seemed to be 
inevitable; indeed it looked as if the situation con- 
tained all the elements of a serious crisis—a crisis 
more acute than any in the troubled history of Anglo- 
French relations since the armistice. For on former 
difficult occasions—in the crisis following the Frank- 
fort coup, at the San Remo conference, and at Spa— 
a basis for compromise always existed; here it was 
difficult to find one. The question of the disarma- 
ment of the East Prussian and Bavarian civic guards 
presented no insurmountable difficulties; an agree- 
ment with regard to the Treaty of Sévres was not 
impossible; but reparations, and the whole question 
of the fate of Central Europe that it involved, seemed 
to have been removed beyond the possibility of 
agreement. M. Briand had declared specifically for 
the old policy of destruction and punitive indemnities. 
Mr. Lloyd George, no doubt interpreting correctly the 
trend of English opinion, had declared that a genuine 
attempt at re-settlement must be undertaken im- 
mediately if the victorious countries were to escape 
the plight of the vanquished. 


HE “‘cordial conversations’’ that as usual pre- 
T ceded the formal opening of the Council seem 
to have done nothing to dissipate the tension; 
and the session had hardly opened before dissension 
broke out. M.Doumer, the new Minister of Finance, 
declared that in default of an annual indemnity of 
twelve milliards of gold marks France would go bank- 
rupt; Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that the maxi- 
mum named by the Brussels financial conference had 
been three milliards. Efforts to reconcile these two 
extremes, persisted in throughout the session, ended 
in deadlock; the conference adjourned, and Mr. 
Lloyd George sulked in his tent at the Hétel Crillon. 
A few hours later through some mysterious agency a 
compromise was reached. Germany was to pay over 
a period of forty-two years: two milliards in the first 
two years, increasing to six milliards in the next 
nine years, and continuing at that figure for the 
balance of thirty-one years. In addition it was 
proposed that she should pay during the whole 
period an amount equal to twelve and a half per cent. 
of her total exports. 


XCEPT for the proposal with regard to the 
export tax, this arrangement is in principle the 
same as the one laid down in the Treaty; it 

leaves the final amount of the indemnity in doubt, 
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and, except for the first few payments, it formulates 
demands that are hardly less fantastic than the 
original ones. It is in fact nothing more than a 
pretext upon which to hang the recurring but meaning- 
less formula of complete agreement. In England, 
where the conclusions enunciated a little over a year 
ago by Mr. Keynes are no longer regarded as the 
doubtful assertions of a theorist, it will be recognized 
as a thoroughly bad compromise; and in France, or 
at least in the Chamber, it will probably be looked 
upon as a weak concession to English greed. Whether 
it will actually be rejected, for it requires the approval 
of the Chamber, is another matter. But, even if 
approved, the agreement will require the concurrence 
of the German government, and it would be by 
no means safe to assume that this will be forth- 
coming—at least without another struggle and 
probably another crisis. On the whole this latest 
attempt to reconcile two absolutely conflicting 
policies, the policy of eating the cake and the policy 
of keeping the cake, shows no sign of bringing us any 
closer to a re-settlement of Europe. Sooner or later 
the facts will have to be faced. This latest agreement 
may or may not suffice to postpone the day; but 
that obviously is the intention of its framers; for 
neither Mr. Lloyd George nor M. Briand have any 
desire themselves to face the storm of disillusionment 
that is already gathering. 


the rebound of the conflict which has shaken 

the foundations of Europe, suffers to-day in 
five of its provinces more intensely than any other 
state. It is true that in Central Europe people 
starve, but a more elaborate economic system with 
cruel kindness permits them to starve by slow degrees 
or to live on with health permanently impaired. In 
China conditions have joined in such fashion that 
rapid starvation appears to be the fate of many 
millions. Two crop failures, however, would not 
have been so disastrous had the Government been 
strong enough to govern. As Mr. Carscallen points 
out elsewhere in this issue, a state of anarchy virtually 
exists in the several provinces, one military adventurer 
succeeding another in dreary succession. China 
cannot now help herself; less unhappy countries must 
come to her aid. It appears that the Consortium 
can be trusted to see that the relief sent reaches those 
for whom it is intended. It is now stated that a 
commission will be appointed satisfactory to the 
Consortium, which will doubtless have military 
support from the allied states in defending convoys 
from marauding bands of soldiers. It is an encourag- 
ing sign of human progress that the claims of human- 
ity in our age demand support for those who are 
unable to support themselves. In spite of wars and 
diplomacy we can no longer be satisfied with allowing 
free course to the laws of the jungle. 


Ci ccunt distraught with civil strife, feeling also 








CHINA IN TRAVAIL 





“The Yellow river may change its bed but its waters are still muddy’’—CHINESE ADAGE. 


HEN the revolution of 1911 succeeded 
\¢ in overthrowing the Manchu dynasty 
the Chinese people and many friends of 
China felt, and rightly felt, that a great thing had 
been done. The oldest and most absolute of Monar- 
chies in the world had become almost overnight a 
Republic. But extravagant hopes were built upon 
this fact. It was thought that all China’s problems 
had been solved and all her troubles ended. But 
China is learning by sad experience that a mere 
political revolution can, after all, accomplish very 
little in the transformation of a people, that evolution 
is perhaps a safer and surer process of progress than 
revolution, and that freedom, liberty and democracy 
are things to be achieved, not merely accepted, and 
moreover to a certain extent at least must be deserved. 
It was inevitable in a country where ninety per cent 
of the people are illiterate and without any high 
degree of moral attainment that under a Republican 
form of government power should pass into the hands 
of a few who should control the whole machinery 
of government and exploit the masses for their own 
particular ends, for both intelligence and character 
are needed in any people if a democratic form of 
government is to be a blessing to that people. 

This has been the result in China. Not only do 
the few govern, but unfortunately it is not the same 
few. Faction succeéds faction, clique follows clique, 
not by the constitutional and peaceful method of a 
vote of want of confidence but too often by an appeal 
toarms. The people are being ground to dust between 
would-be deliverers of their country. 

As yet no dictator has emerged strong enough to 
reduce the whole country to order. The late Yuan 
Shih Kai came nearest to filling this rdle. He over- 
rode the will of his parliament, who, he claimed, 
were a lot of corrupt obstructionists. He dissolved 
that body at the point of the bayonet and might 
have succeeded in imposing his will on the whole 
country had not his ambition over-reached itself 
in his attempt to become Emperor and found a 
dynasty. 

Tuan Chi Jui was the next “‘will’’ toemerge. As 
Premier he also found it necessary to secure the 
dissolution of parliament, compelling the Vice- 


President to sign a decree to that effect, which 
he himself enforced with hisarmy. But the scattered 
parliamentarians, most of them, retired to Canton 
and with the help and encouragement of certain 
military leaders who professed to sympathize with 
constitutionalism set up the Southern Military 
Government, which has ever since, at least until 
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last month, functioned in that place; and Tuan Chi 
Jui and the Government at Peking has ruled over 
only a part of China ever since. 

The fact is that China both North and South is 
ruled by her militarists. Each province is controlled 
by a Military Governor and under him a number of 
Generals, each in charge of a district. The Civil 
Governor and the civil officials under him are not 
much more than figureheads. The real master in 
every district is the military leader in that district, 
and a man’s power in China is in direct proportion 
to the number of soldiers he commands. The result 
is that each General ‘‘squeezes’’ as much as he 
possibly can by taxes and impositions out of the 
district that he controls. In this way he can pay 
more soldiers, increase his power and secure a higher 
bid for his service when the next fight occurs. 

What has occured in one province with which 
the writer is acquainted is typical of what has occurred 
in, if not all, at least several of the provinces of China. 
In Sz-Chuan since the revolution of 1911 there have 
been seven different Governors and the changes 
from one to the other in all but two cases entailed 
fighting. In fact there has been only one whole 
year during the last seven which the writer has 
spent in Sz-Chuan in which there has not been 
fighting in that province. 

These civil wars are for no great issues or they 
might be excused. In most cases they are mere 
struggles for individual power. A certain General, 
with the aid of others whom he may have bribed or 
to whom he may have promised large rewards, 
considers himself strong enough to challenge the 
group in control. A pretext for a quarrel is found 
and the fight is on. During these times of disorder 
all commerce ceases. The highways by road and 
river become infested with brigands. The people 
are terror-stricken both because of the brigands and 
the soldiers, for the former are only the latter out of 
aregularjob. A band of brigands to-day may become 
soldiers to-morrow by being recognized by some 
General who is in need of help. In these times of 
emergency all able-bodied young men disappear 
from the streets. They are afraid of being forced 
to carry the soldier’s ammunition or his baggage 

or his person about the country on his campaigns— 
and for starvation wages. Entire villages are 
often deserted on the approach of soldiers, especially 
if these are from another province. In some country- 
sides at such times, only old men, women and children 
till the fields. The young men are in hiding. In 
the larger cities the merchant classes are forced to 
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put up large sums of money to the military com- 
mander in occupation, or it is said ‘he cannot be re- 
sponsible for order if the soldiers are not paid.” All 
classes suffer; the homes and institutions of the 
missionaries become thronged with panic-stricken 
refugees; and these poor people who ask nothing 
more than to be left alone, to go about their work 
unmolested and unafraid, suffer everything at the 
hands of their pretended protectors. 

Not only are there these local and provincial 
factions but as we have already noticed for several 
years now China has been split into two great factions 
the North and the South, with two governments 
functioning at Peking and Canton respectively. Here, 
if anywhere, one would think there was a real issue 
at stake—constitutionalism vs. autocracy—and 
doubtless there was, at least at first, this real issue 
involved in the minds of many of the leaders of the 
South. But these men have long since ceased to 
exercise control in the affairs of the South, and the 
Southern Government has passed into the hands of 
its military men, as despotic and ambitious as those 
of the North, who only espoused Constitutionalism 
as a convenient cry by which to gain the sympathy 
of the people and on wh ch to ride into power. In 
fact the people have not been slow to recognize this 
and so far as the people are concerned there is now 
no North and South. It is fast becoming a dead 
issue. The military leaders, who have everything 
to gain, of course try to keep the issue alive, but the 
people are at last realizing that the real matter at 
stake in China, whether in the North or in the South, 
is military vs. civil control and are resolved that 
they shall no longer be divided by the shibboleths 
by which certain military men seek to fasten their 
yoke upon the necks of the people. 

Now, in spite of these distressing and almost 
hopeless political conditions in China, there are 
some hopeful features in the situation. 

There is emerging a national consciousness. 
China has never been a nation in any true sense. She 
has never fought a national war. Two or three 
provinces have been at war. The rest have remained 
not only neutral but to a large extent indifferent. 
But now, partly as a result of the low condition to 
which she has fallen politically, and partly as a result 
of the humiliations she has suffered in her relations 
with outside powers, there is growing in China a 
national spirit and a public opinion organized on a 
national scale. 

When the award of the Paris Peace Conference 
reached China, giving Kiaochau and certain rights 
in Shantung to Japan, a wave of indignation swept 
over the land. They had hoped for so much. They 
were so bitterly disappointed. An effective boycott 
of Japanese goods was organized by the students all 
over China and demands were made, first that China 
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should not sign the Peace Treaty, and secondly that 
certain ministers, suspected of having sold their 
country, should be dismissed. The movement was 
at first underestimated by the Government. What 
could a lot of unarmed school boys accomplish 
anyway? But as the merchant guilds came to their 
support and the public opinion of the masses began 
to rally to them the Government capitulated. The 
treaty was not signed, as the Government wished it 
to be. Three cabinet ministers were dismissed, and 
for the first time it seems to have entered into the 
consciousness of the militarists in control that in 
public opinion there is a force to be reckoned with. 

Now this is the most hopeful sign in China at 
the present time. It has its elements of danger, it 
is true. It is a young man’s movement, and youth 
is ever apt to be hasty and headstrong. It is too 
exclusively concerned with China’s external relations. 
It would do well to turn its attention more than it 
has to China’s internal problems. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that it has behind it the intelligence, 
the moral idealism, the forward-looking forces and 
the youth of the nation, and if it can be encouraged 
and at the same time guided into wise and con- 
structive channels it will do much toward the regenera- 
tion of China, and will not only make China safe 
for democracy but will make of her a united, strong 
and prosperous nation, taking her place and con- 
tributing her part with other great democracies in 
that federation of the nations toward which all men 
of good-will look. 

The destiny of these four hundred millions can 
not be a matter of unconcern to the world. The 
problem is so great that it can not be ignored. It will 
not let us ignore it. Some one has said that there 
are two characteristics which when found in com- 
bination make of a nation a diplomatic danger-point. 
These two characteristics are, first wealth of un- 
developed resources, and secondly weakness. These 
two are combined to an unprecedented degree in the 
China of to-day. Her resources are pretty well 
known. I need not dwell on them, except to say 
that perhaps they are not surpassed by those of any 
other nation. One quarter, approximately, of the 
human race being thrown open to the markets of 
the world—what possibilities are involved. What a 
mark she is for greedy and less favored nations. 

Her weakness and helplessness this article has 
already described. At present she is in a military 
sense defenceless, torn by factions and weakened by 
civil war and famine. 

Now the way the great powers treat China in this 
the time of her weakness will be the acid test of their 
culture and civilization, and will, moreover, do much 
to determine whether China’s development is to be 
for the weal or woe of the rest of the world. If we 
restrain our greed; if we refrain from taking advantage 
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of her helplessness to dismember or to exploit her; 
if we help her sympathetically in her struggles; if 
we encourage these better elements in China’s life,— 
the moral idealism of the nation now struggling for 
mastery,—then we may make her our friend and 
bind her to us with ropes stronger than steel, and 
she will be anxious to be associated with us in any 
League or association of the nations which may be 
formed to guard the peace and to ensure the progress 
of the world. But, if we go in to exploit her or give 
consent to her exploitation at the hands of a neighbour, 
we may do much to convince her of what already 
is being instilled into her, namely that her only 
salvation consists in her strong right arm, in the 
number of battalions she can produce. We may do 
much to start her on that path of militarism which 
if followed would make her with her vast human 
material the greatest menace that the world has ever 
seen. What nation could compete with her in man 
power? 

This is a doctrine by no means unheard of in 
the East. There are those there who declare that 
the destiny of the East is one, that the yellow race 
should stand or fall together—men who have in 
view the organization of all that vast human material 
on military lines. That this is not a likely develop- 
ment in China is quite true, for it is foreign to the 
traditions and spirit of the Chinese people. China 
is essentially a lover of peaceful methods and her 
classic literature despises militarism and exalts the 
arts of peace. Yet it is not impossible that this 
traditional bent of the nation might be overcome by 
a succession of unjust humiliations at the hands of 
Western powers. 

However, I am convinced that if we treat her 
now in her helplessness as we should wish to be 
treated, in accordance with those principles of 
brotherhood and justice of which we heard so much 
during the great war, China will yet emerge out of 
her difficulties a strong, united people with friendly 
relations to the rest of the world, realizing her destiny 
not in opposition to the other nations of the world, 
but in closest co-operation with them—a force for 
peace, stability and democracy in this disturbed 


world of ours. 
C. R. CARSCALLEN. 


4 
Le Desarmement 


A Ligue des Nations, dont les travaux 4 Genéve 

ont été ajournés au mois de septembre 1921, 

n’a, comme la montagne en travail, rien pro- 

duit. Elle n’a méme pu apporter le moindre soulage- 
ment au martyre séculaire de l’Arménie. 

La civilisation moderne, ébranlée jusqu’a sa base 
par la guerre mondiale dans laquelle ont sombré 
plus de quarante millions de vies humaines, qui a 
ensanglanté la terre, causé des pertes matérielles que 
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les chiffres les plus extravagants ne peuvent mesurer 
et que l’imagination méme est impuissante a évaluer, 
qui a bouleversé !’ordre social, est maintenant en train 
de s’écrouler sous les attaques du bolchévisme. 

Voila l’horrible situation dans laquelle le monde 
civilisé se débat vainement. C’était bien, cependant, 
la tache de la Ligue des Nations de conjurer le péril 
imminent. 

Le désarmement est le reméde supréme que la Ligue 
aurait dQ appliquer, ou, pour le moins, commencer 
a appliquer. On a répondu 4 I’attente fiévreuse des 
peuples qui implorent la paix et le rétablissement de 
la justice et de l’ordre par de vaines discussions sur 
la procédure et les pouvoirs respectifs du ‘‘Conseil’”’ 
et de ‘‘l’Assemblée”’, par l’imposition du secret aux 
délibérations de ses diverses commissions et, enfin, par 
un retour aux anciennes et pernicieuses pratiques 
de l’antique ‘‘diplomatie européenne”’. 

On s’est contenté d’ébaucher un projet de Tribunal 
de Justice international. 

Aussi les grandes puissances se sentent-elles libres de 
toutes entraves dans l’accomplissement de leurs gigan- 
tesques projets de surarmement, laissant les petites 
nations également libres d’imiter ce criminel égoisme 
et cette folie SUPREME. 

Les serments de fraternité, d’union sacrée que l’on 
se prodiguait durant l’affreuse et terrifiante héca- 
tombe, maintenant qu’ils ont servi les besoins du 
moment, sont oubliés ou méconnus, ou méme con- 
sidérés comme par trop naifs. 

On les a écartés pour laisser libre jeu aux appétits 
toujours renaissants et impérieux de |’égoisme indi- 
viduel ou national. 

Aux exigences légitimes de la paix, de la justice 
et de l’ordre, on a préféré la satisfaction des intéréts 
matériels, de la cupidité des peuples en mal de nouvelles 
conquétes et d’expansion, aux dépens des nations 
petites ou faibles. 

On a vite oublié ou délibéremment méconnu la 
brutale et concluante legon de la réce1te catastrophe; 
on ne semble s’étre aucunement ému de la terrible 
probabilité d’autres conflits semblables ou pires 
encore. 

La montrueuse insanité dont |’Allemagne est pré- 
sentement la victime semble devoir en faire de 
nouvelles. 

Si les grandes puissances ne désarment pas, si l’on 
ne répudie 4 jamais le faux principe si vis pacem para 
bellum, pour lui substituer définitivement le si vis 
pacem para pacem, la civilisation moderne, si terrible- 
ment compromise, marchera promptement et fatale- 
ment a sa destruction. 

Si la Ligue des Nations ne peut ou ‘ne veut pas pro- 
clamer et pratiquer le désarmement international, elle 
aura failli A sa tache, elle n’aura plus aucune raison 
d’étre, son utilité aura complétement cessé. 

La paix dans le monde n’existera jamais que 
si chacune des grandes puissances renonce pour 
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elle-méme et pour toujours 4 la suprématie sur les 
mers ou sur la terre, ainsi que l’ont surabondamment 
prouvé la tentative insensée de Bonaparte et celle 
si récente de Guillaume d’Allemagne. 

Si la Grande-Bretagne ou la puissante République 
Américaine nourrit le dessein de se donner la 
suprématie maritime, elles ne réussiront qu’a amener 
la banqueroute nationale de toutes deux, et, consé- 
quence inévitable, la démoralisation de la civilisation 
moderne, que le bolchévisme est tout préparé a rendre 
générale et compléte. 

C’est a l’Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis qu’incombe, 
a un degré a peu prés égal, la responsabilité premiére 
de I’heure présente. La paix du monde dépendra de 
l’initiative de l'un ou l'autre de ces deux pays, et 
surtout du geste commun qu’ ils exécuteront. 

Le désarmement international peut et doit étre 
leur ceuvre commune. IIs n’ont qu’a le vouloir 
sincérement et a prendre les moyens 4 leur disposition 
pour l’imposer au monde. II leur suffit aujourd’hui 
d’en avoir le désir et la volonté—comme il leur aurait 
suffi de l’avoir désiré et voulu il y a quinze aas—pour 
en assurer l’accomplissement. 

C’était alors l’ambition supréme d’Edouard VII. 
Plusieurs ont professé, 4 l’époque, la conviction 
que le président de la République américaine, M. 
Roosevelt, aurait volontiers partagé avec le “roi 
pacificateur” la gloire d’étre |’ instrument de la 
Providence pour donner au monde I|’immense bienfait 
de la paix universelle. 

Deux obstacles, ni l’un ni |’autre insurmontable, 
ont alors empéché ou plut6t seulement retardé la 
réalisation immédiate de ce sublime idéal. De la 
part de la Grande-Bretagne ce fut le manque absolu 
d’imagination et de clairvoyance, caractéristique par 
trop fréquente du tempérament anglo-saxon, et en 
particulier de ceux qui avaient alors la responsabilité 
de conseiller Sa Majesté. 

Ne pouvons-nous, ne devons-nous pas espérer que 
le Roi est entouré maintenant d’aviseurs plus éclairés 
et moins pusillanimes. 

Aux Etats-Unis, ce fut la traditionelle crainte des 
“entangling alliances’. 

Il aurait alors fallu créer chez le peuple américain 
la conviction, que la guerre lui a maintenant impcsée, 
qu’il ne peut pas, qu’il ne doit pas se désintéresser de 
la politique, ni méme des conflits de 1’Europe. 

Si on efit réellement en Angletere, comme aux 
Etats-Unis, il y a quinze ou vingt ans, voulu la paix 
universelle, et si on efit pris les moyens qui s’offraient 
alors pour 1’établir, nous l’aurions tout probablement 
obtenue et le monde aurait été préservé de la catas- 
trophe dont il vient de sortir, mutilé ensanglanté, 
broyé, foudroyé, et dont Jes désastres ne pourront 
jamais étre oubliés ni méme complétement réparés. 

A la session parlementaire, 4 Ottawa, en 1906, j’eus 
l’honneur de proposer 4 la Chambre des Communes 
l’adoption d’une adresse 4 sa Majesté le Roi Edouard 


parfumé de la paix. 
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VII, l’invitant, ainsi que Sa Majesté la Reine Ale- 
xandra, a rendre visite 4 ses sujets canadiens. 
C’était surtout et par-dessus tout le désir de faire 
contribuer le parlement canadien, dans la mesure de 
ses moyens, a I’ceuvre de la paix universelle qui me 
poussa 4 formuler cette demande, ainsi que |l’atteste 
la partie du discours que je pronongai a I’appui de la 
motion et qu’il n’est peut-étre pas oiseux de rappeler :-— 
Débats de la Chambre des Communes 1906, page 1741. 


... ‘Bien plus, Monsieur |’Orateur, n’est-il pas 
légitime de nourrir l’espoir et de croire qu’une telle 
visite, 4 1’&poque actuelle, contribuerait 4 donner plus 
d’ampleur a 1’ “‘Entente Cordiale’’, de fagon 4 gagner 
la puissante cooperation des Etats-Unis d’Amérique 
ala réalisation du noble objectif visé par cette entente? 
Car, Monsieur |’Orateur, s’il nous est donné de nous 
réjouir de l’alliance intervenue entre la République 
francaise, le Royaume-Uni de Ja Grande-Bretagne 
et d’Irlande et les possessions britanniques dans le 
monde entier, n’est-il pas légitime d’espérer que cette 
alliance s’étendra de facon 4 embrasser la république 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique et cet empire reculé de 
l’Orient, dont l’embléme national symbolise avec 
tant de vérité ses brillants exploits de fraiche date et 
son merveilleux progrés: alliance entre les premiéres 
nations d’Europe, les deux plus grandes nations 
d’Amérique et la seule grande nation de |’Asie; 
alliance embrassant le monde entier, dont le but et 
le mot d’ordre seraient ‘régne de paix universelle’, 
avec tout ce que ces paroles magiques font augurer de 
bien pour I’humanité. Ne sommes-nous pas autorisés 
4 croire que l’heure est venue od les nations éclairées 
du monde entier mettront fin aux armements mili- 
taires et cesseront de verser aux démons de la guerre 
le tribut de leur sang le plus précieux et de leurs plus 
riches trésors? Voila trop longtemps déja que les 
nations européennes gémissent sous l’écrasant fardeau 
du militarisme. Tout le monde désire ou demande la 
paix, et l’air est pour ainsi dire embaumé du souffle 
Le noble roi d’Angleterre, le 
noble président des Etats-Unis se sont consacrés au 
service de la paix; tous deux ils croient fermement a 
l’avénement de la paix universelle et ils n’ont cessé de 
précher avec un succés marquant |l’évangile de la 
paix. Ne pouvons-nous pas aujourd’hui nous bercer 
de l’espoir que leurs brillants succés, de date recente, 
ne sont que les signes avant-coureurs de la paix 
universelle?”’ . 

Le premier ministre, le Trés Honorable Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, le chef de l’opposition de l’€poque, M. R. L. 
Borden, maintenant le Trés Honorable Sir RobertLaird 
Borden, et plusieurs autres députés et sénateurs don- 
nérent 4 la motion et au discours du proposeur leur 
cordiale approbation. 

Adoptée par les deux Chambres avec enthousiasme, 
l’adresse fut promptement transmise 4 Lord Elgin, 
qui occupait alors le poste de Secrétaire colonial, 
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avec les discours prononcé dans les deux Chambres, 
pour étre soumise au Roi. 

Le Secrétaire des Colonies, m’assura-t-on dans le 
temps, ne se donna pas méme la peine de soumettre a 
Sa Majesté l’invitation du Parlement canadien. II 
se contenta pour toute réponse de faire savoir au 
représentant de Sa Majesté en Canada que les précé- 
dents n’autorisaien¢ pas les Conseillers du Roi en 
Angleterre 4 aviser Sa Majesté de traverser les mers 
pour rendre visite a ses sujets. 

C’est ainsi que fut écartée du coup la possibilité, on 
pourrait méme dire la probabilité de 1’établissement 
de la paix universelle—et cela moins de dix ans avant 
la guerre. 

Aussi n’est-il pas exagéré de dire que n’efit 
été le manque de clairvoyance, l’attachement a 
la routine et au red tape de Lord Elgin, le cataclysme 
de 1914 aurait peut-étre été conjuré. 

L’histoire va-t-elle se répéter? Va-t-on mécon- 
naitre la lecon si terrible et si concluante de la 
grande guerre? 

C’est a l’Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis qu’il incombe 
tout particuliérement et immédiatement d’esquisser 
un geste concret, commun et définitif en faveur du 
désarmement. 

Ce sont les deux grandes puissances du jour qui 
peuvent, en l’adoptant pour elles-mémes, l’imposer a 
toutes les nations, grandes ou petites, membres ou 
non de la Ligue des Nations, aux vainqueurs et aux 
vaincus. 

L’accroissement de l’armement militaire ou naval, 
surtout de ce dernier, constituerait un crime mons- 
trueux. Ce serait la négation et la dégradation des 
sacrifices de la guerre. Ce serait servir l’action du 
bolchévisme beaucoup plus sfirement que toutes les 
propagandes et toutes les victoires des soviets. 


L’HONORABLE N. A. BELCouRT. 


The Building Guild Movement. 
|" spite of Housing Acts and building schemes, the 


fact remains that there is still a large number of 

houses required in this and other large cities of 
the Province. Various reasons are assigned for this 
situation, amongst them being that of abnormally 
high wages paid in the building trades, a factor 
which, it is claimed, deters private enterprise from 
building houses. It is urged, therefore, that the 
workers are responsible in some measure for the 
shortage of homes. This seems strange when we 
realize that those who suffer most the lack of houses 
are the members of the working class and that plenty 
of capital seems available for the purpose of building 
theatres, moving picture houses, and other buildings 
that are more or less in the luxury class and not so 
urgent as homes. Many ideas have been suggested 
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in order to find a way out of the housing muddle 
and one of them is that of the Building Guild Move- 
ment. This idea has its inspiration from the Guild 
Socialist Movement and became translated from 
theory into fact in the City of Manchester, England, 
early in 1920, largely through the activities of Mr. 
S. G. Hobson, one of the pioneer Guildsmen. 

As a result the Manchester Building Guild is 
doing the following contracts for the municipalities 
mentioned, which have teen accepted and sanctioned 
by the Ministry of Health in Great Britain; Man- 
chester, 100 houses: Worsley, 261 houses; Bedwellty, 
100 houses; Tredeger, 100 houses; Wigan, 135 houses; 
Rotherham, 200 ‘houses; Wilmslow, 100 houses; 
Halifax, 200 houses. In addition, the following are 
accepted and awaiting sanction:—Ross, 50 houses; 
Trowbridge, 80 houses; Lewis, 230 houses;.Mexboro, 
44 houses; Altringham, 50 houses; Colne, 56 houses; 
Bowden, 24 houses; Bucklow, 24 houses; Alderly, 
28 houses; Ashton-under-Lyne, 150 houses; Stroud, 
20 houses; Glasgow, 246 houses; Whitby, 1 hospital. 
Negotiations are proceeding for further contracts 
at Salford, Middlesboro’, Royston, Mansfield, Wood- 
house, Bredbury, Romley, Ipswich, Lincoln, Don- 
caster, and Wombwell. 

The London Building Guild, a similar body, has 
taken shape under the guidance of A. J. Penty, a 
member of the Institute of Architects and author 
of the Restoration of the Guild System. It has 
secured a contract for 380 houses at Walthamstow, 
another one at Greenwich, while negotiations are in 
progress at Hammersmith, Islington and other 
centres. What, then, is this movement that seems 
practicable and has been described as the most 
vital and constructive of the newer labor movements; 
that forms one of the biggest constructive develop- 
ments ever made in trade union policy? It is the 
active co-operation of the workers, technicians and 
supervisors in the building industry, for the purpose 
of service to the community in the building of houses, 
with the profit element eliminated. It is operated 
through a partnership between the community and the 
workers by which the community through its legis- 
lative bodies shall supply the finance and credit, and 
the guild shall supply the labour, supervision, design 
and skill and by means of this partnership, it is 
claimed, good houses can be built for the consumers 
cheaper than by private enterprise, and only by this 
method can sufficient houses be built quickly and 
efficiently. 

We, in this country, faced with the same con- 
ditions of shortage, may thoughtfully inquire if 
this idea can be applied here. In March, 1920, the 
Building Trades Council of Toronto suggested to the 
City Council that a partnership be formed between 
the City Council, representing the consumer, and 
the Building Trades Council, representing the 
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Building Unions, for the purpose of doing what 
Manchester was doing, and high hopes were enter- 
tained that a solution had been found for the housing 
problem in Toronto. The Building Trades Council 
agreed to guarantee the labour required and suggested 
that the City Council, through its purchasing depart- 
ment, secure the material necessary for housing 
construction, and through its architectural depart- 
ment supply the designing and supervisory ability 
for the work. In that way it was felt that with 
the prestige of the city purchasing supplies, exorbitant 
prices would be avoided and discrimination against 
the guild in its materials stopped. It was also 
believed that if the city supplied the supervision and 
architectural ability, minor positions such as foreman 
could be filled from lists supplied by the Building 
Trades Council and, with the power of dismissal 
remaining in the control of the city, a sufficient 
check against loafing and loose discipline on the job 
would be exercised. At the same time the fact that 
foremen were appointed from lists supplied by the 
workers’ organization formed a sufficient check 
against their appointment by civic or political pull, 
and in this way the guild would have a degree of self- 
government in itself yet sufficient precautions had 
been taken to prevent anyone coming in who desired 
to make the plan a failure. 

It did not come to fruition for several reasons, 
among them being the opposition of private enter- 
prise in the building industry, the luke-warm support 
of civic officialism, an apathy among the rank and 
file of the building unions, and the conservative 
attitude adopted towards it by some of the building 
trades leaders. One would have thought that it 
ought to have been obvious to the workers that such 
an idea gives them at least the first steps in industrial 
democracy. Had it been adopted we would have 
seen the working out of an experiment with important 
consequences to Labour in Canada and to the building 
trades workers in particular. It would have given 
them the creative zest that accompanies production 
for service and, if it was successful in its first contract, 
others could have been arranged with provisions like 
those in the Manchester contracts whereby unemploy- 
ment through wet weather and unavoidable causes 
becomes a charge upon the industry, with each 
guild worker guaranteed a regular weekly wage, thus 
beginning a higher status in the industry; and with 
the removal of the bugbear unemployment, a far 
higher standard of efficiency and craftsmanship 
would almost inevitably result. But it would have 
had other important results. We would have seen 
credit based upon ability to produce and not upon 
financial control; though upon analysis financial 
control, as long as it holds the good will of labour, is 
ability to produce, but if the workers refuse to 
produce for private capital or if they undertake to 
produce by their own efforts for the community 


then the basis of credit may shift from private 
capital to labour and this would have very important 
consequences. It is assumed here that credit is 
supplied by the community; still it is possible that 
the community may receive that credit from the 
banks so that finance would still have ultimate 
control. Even if this were the case one factor in 
house production is removed, that of profit, and the 
creation of community reserves of credit would 
remove the other. Can we hope the idea can be 
revived? I think wecan. Since it was first mooted, 
the rank and file of the building workers here have 
given it considerable thought and some indications 
of their minds may be seen in the demand of the local 
painters for a Building Trades Parliament, similar 
to that existing in England, and which is coloured 
and motived largely by the guild spirit. The con- 
servative attitude of some of the union officers is 
crumbling in face of the growing spirit of service 
amongst the rank and file. The chief lions in the 
path are opposition from private enterprise, the luke- 
warm support or veiled opposition of civic officialism, 
and possibly some legal difficulties. 

The latter difficulty the Manchester Building 
Guild overcame by forming themselves into a small 
joint stock Company with nominal shares for each 
worker of 25 cents under the non-profit clause of the 
Companies’ Act, thus becoming a legal entity. It 
might be necessary to take that step if the plan was 
revived again. The other difficulties are harder 
obstacles to get over, but if we can successfully 
combat them then I think there is no reason why we 
cannot see the guild in operation. I would urge then 
those who believe that the motive of service is the 
best motive for the community; who believe in 
freedom and self-government in social and industrial 
life; who believe that this can best be attained in a 
functionally democratic society, and that it can be 
attained only by including in workers’ organizations 
technicians, supervisors, and salariat, to do all in their 
power to develop the guild idea. Then I think we 
may see the workman become once again a master 
of his craft; and the community may get the houses 


which it so sorely needs. 
James T. GUNN 
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A CANADIAN CONFERENCE IN PHYSICS 


It is even being taken seriously. The days 
are gone when scientific knowledge was the 
pursuit and possession of a few. 

Having in mind the considerable number of 
discoveries in physical science in recent years, Prof. 
McLennan, head of the Physics Department in the 
University of Toronto, suggested holding in Toronto 
a conference of all those, both inside and outside 
University circles, who are taking an interest in such 
advances. The idea was heartily approved by the 
University authorities and a series of public lecture 
courses to extend over a period of three weeks was 
arranged. The principal courses offered were one 
on Relativity by Dr. Silberstein, formerly of the 
University of Rome, one on Atomic Structure by 
Professor McLennan, and one on Colloids by Pro- 
fessor Burton. Dr. Louis King of McGill University, 
and Dr. I. Langmuir of the General Electric Company 
of Schennectady, N.Y., also gave addresses. 

The conference was opened on January 5 by the 
President of the University, Sir Robert Falconer, 
and the sessions were continued till January 26. 

It came as a surprise to those interested to find 
in attendance such a large number, not only of 
scientists, but of ‘‘the man in the street.”” That such 
a physico-philosophical and abstruse subject as 
Relativity or even a discussion of atomic architecture 
should arouse so wide an interest was scarcely to be 
expected. It recalled to mind the meetings of the 
Royal Institution in old London or the public atten- 
tion given to Bergson’s lectures in Paris a few years ago. 

The visiting lecturer, Dr. Silberstein—well known 
in the field of Mathematical Physics—gave a very 
interesting course in Relativity, a subject necessarily 
mathematical in its nature, especially in its modern 
development, but presented by Dr. Silberstein in a 
very picturesque and lucid manner. 

To give an idea of the scope of the subject in a few 
words would be impossible. We, ourself, took down 
reams of notes and yards of mathematical equations to 
keep ourself out of mischief in the summer holidays, 
but they are too voluminous to reproduce here. Tobe 
very brief, the Relativist wants to find out how 
things, i.e. physical phenomena, look when viewed 
from the vantage point of a body moving relatively 
to our earth; or, contrariwise, to find out from our 
vantage point on the earth what errors we make in 
observing bodies in rapid motion relative to us. He 
sets out on this curious quest partly at the instigation 
of those physicists who discovered the electron and 
cannot explain its behaviour—one of its idiosyn- 
cracies being that it weighs more the faster it goes. 

Well, to launch out on this quest one must have 
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a ‘‘jumping off’’ place, so to speak, so the Relativist 
lays down a postulate or two just as Euclid does, and, 
like Euclid, he arrives at results in agreement with 
our everyday experience, and herein, as Dr. Silber- 
stein pointed out, lies the value of the theory of 
Relativity or of any theory for that matter. 

The Relativist first challenges you to find a spot 
in the universe absolutely at rest, and if you point 
to one that looks as if it were he asks you to prove it. 
Since, of course, you cannot, he lays down as a 
reasonable postulate that there is no spot in the 
universe which can be regarded as at rest—in other 
words, that all motion is relative. 

Then you are asked to admit that necessarily 
your observations on phenomena must be warped 
more or less since viewed from only one standpoint. 
To the uninstructed, the sun moves around the earth. 
It appears to do so because the observer has forgotten 
to consider a possible inotion of his point of vantage. 
The Relativist is convinced we are all uninstructed 
in this respect and must forever remain so. Could 
we but find a spot at rest from which to look out upon 
the world, things would appear as they really are. 
Since we cannot, we seek some simple relation con- 
necting the march of events as viewed from different 
points of vantage. 

To arrive at such a relation the Relativist lays 
down another postulate. He says—‘Take any 
physical phenonienon in nature, for simplicity, the 
velocity of light in space; I postulate that its velocity 
as measured by an observer from any point of vantage 
will always be the same.” This postulate or ‘‘prin- 
ciple of relativity”’ as it is called may be stated more 
generally thus—‘‘if, relative to K, K’ is a uniformly 
moving system devoid of rotation, then natural 
phenomena run their course with respect to K’ 
according to exactly the same laws as with respect 
to K. In other words if we know the truth about 
a series of events no point of vantage would enjoy 
a privilege over another in observing it.” 

Well, if you agree to this then the Relativist 
begins to lead you on as Euclid did from one curious 
fact to another, as, for example, that a railway 
carriage rushing past you at 60 miles an hour is not as 
long as it is when standing still, and he gives you the 
law governing the observed change in length. Or, 
again, that a clock beating seconds on the station 
platform will if observed from a swiftly moving 
train beat longer seconds. He shows you that a 
second is not always a second but varies with the 
observer’s point of vantage, and he gives you the 
relation connecting them. To make a long story 
short he runs the electron to earth finally and tells 
you why it has a greater mass when it moves faster. 
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The electron is, however, not the only object 
of his attention. The question of the effect of a 
gravitational field on the propagation of light is 
considered, as for example the bending of a beam of 
light passing near the sun—a phenomenon observed 
during the last eclipse. Or again the apparent shift— 
aberration it is called—in the position of a star, due 
to the observer’s annual “high-speed’’ excursion to 
and fro in space around the sun. 

The whole subject was very clearly divided by 
the lecturer into the Newtonian or earlier relativity, 
the so-called “special” relativity, and the most 
recent “general” relativity as developed by Einstein. 

In the series of lectures given by Professor McLen- 
nan the subject dealt with was the atom—the home, 
so to speak, of the electron. The lectures were 
illustrated by a large number of experiments in the 
preparation of which the lecturer was assisted by 
Mr. J. F. J. Young and Mr. H. J. C. Ireton of the 
Physics Department. 

After leading his hearers into the molecular and 
atomic world, Dr. McLennan introduced them to that 
most outstanding discovery in modern physics, the 
electron, which emerged from the ‘‘dust and twine”’ 
of J. J. Thomson’s laboratory about 20 years ago. 
Its importance from the point of view of the structure 
of the atom itself is very great indeed and it is attract- 
ing an increasing share of attention. Even that 
school of chemists who dismiss the atom as a needless 
fiction are being persuaded to recognize the electron. 
The atom was a hypothesis perhaps, but the electron 
is a reality. It has been weighed, measured and 
handed about from one place to another in a way 
the atom never dreamed of. Not only so but the 
atom itself is no longer a hypothesis. Thanks to 
information supplied by the electron, the form of the 
atom, its size, and its transformations are coming 
slowly to light; and as Professor McLennan pointed 
out, it is now a very reasonable hope of physicists 
that before long we shall know the structure of a 
great many, if not all, of the atoms comprising the 
various elements. 

The most interesting feature of the electron is 
perhaps its elemental negative charge of electricity. 
The movements of the electrons carrying with them 
this charge have been the subject of important math- 
ematical investigations by Larmor in England and 
Lorentz in Holland and the results of these investi- 
gations have been the real inspiration of the modern 
theory of Relativity. 

The lecturer also gave a very clear account of the 
field of spectroscopy from the electronic point of view 
pointing out the importance of series spectra and 
indicating how these were used to obtain information 
as to the number and arrangement of the electrons 
in an atom. For example, it is found that the three 
simplest atoms are hydrogen, helium, and lithium, 
and these are believed to have one, two and three 


electrons respectively revolving about a central 
nucleus, like moons about a planet. 

Still other avenues of approach are being used to 
arrive at a clearer view of atomic structure. The 
passage of alpha particles and x-rays through atoms 
and the very important researches of Sir Ernest 
Rutherford on the nucleus of the atom were described 
and illustrated. The lectures form an excellent 
resumé of the work in that large field now known as 
atomic physics. 

The third course of lectures on Colloids, given by 
Professor Burton, appealed more perhaps to those 
engaged in industrial pursuits. In the ‘colloidal’ 
form matter exists in small particles, not indeed of 
electronic. or even molecular dimensions, but still 
in particles small enough to be jostled about by 
molecules, much as a stout man might be pushed 
about by school boys. This ‘Brownian’ movement 
was exhibited under the microscope in the case 
of small particles of smoke in air and again under 
the ultra-microscope in the case of very small copper 
particles in water. 

Methods were described not only of preparing 
these colloidal solutions but of studying their size, 
electrical charge, stability and coagulation. Emph- 
asis was laid on the growing industrial importance 
of the study of colloids, as for example, in the rubber 
industry, the cement industry and the dye industry. 

The conference exceeded expectations, visitors 
being present from the far west and far east of Canada 
as well as from the French Universities of Quebec 
and even from the United States. The holding of an 
all-Canadian conference of this nature cannot fail 
to stimulate in the public mind a greater national 
enthusiasm. We are inclined to look abroad for 
leadership. It is sometimes forgotten that there 
exist in our Dominion great public works—feats of 
electrical and structural engineering carried to 
completion by Canadian engineers,—which attract 
attention from even the older countries, to say 
nothing of the newer. 

In pure science Canadians have done a good deal 
and will do more. The conference was a demon- 


stration of this fact. 
H.A.M. 





Women’s CANADIAN CLUB: PRIZE FOR Ptay. 


The Women’s Canadian Club of Toronto offers 
to non-professional writers in Toronto and 
County of York, a prize of $100 for the best 
one-act play submitted to Mrs. Tremain, 20 St. 
Joseph Street. 


Mss. must be Repeanisten and accompanied by 
the writer’s full name and address, also a 
guarantee that he or she has not heretofore 
received payment for literary work. Mss. will 
be received until March 5, 1921. 

















LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


February Competitions 


A. We offer a prize of five dollars for an essay in 800 
words on DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT? 

B. We offer a prize of five dollars for A METRICAL 
TRANSLATION of the following sonnet by Félix Arvers: 


SONNET 


Mon 4me a son secret, ma vie a son mystére: 
Un amour éternel en un moment concu. 
Le mal est sans espoir, aussi j’ai dQ le taire, 
Et celle qui l’a fait n’en a jamais rien su. 
Hélas! j’aurai passé prés d’elle inapercu, 
Toujours a ses cétés, et pourtant solitaire, 
Et j’aurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la terre, 
N’osant rien demander et n’ayant rien recu. 
Pour elle, quoique Dieu I’ait faite douce et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin, distraite, et sans entendre 
Ce murmure d’amour élevé sur ses pas; 
A l’austére devoir pieusement fidéle, 
Elle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle: 
‘Quelle est donc cette femme?’’ et ne comprendra pas. 


All entries must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than February 20, 1921. 


NOTICE TO COMPETITORS 


Entries should be addressed to The Competitions Editor, The 
Canadian Forum, 152 St. George St., Toronto. 

Each entry must have the name and address, or pseudonym, of 
the competitor written on the MS. itself. 

Competitors must write on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the right of printing any matter sent in for 
competition whether it is awarded a prize or not. 

The Editor reserves the right of withholding the award if no 
contribution of sufficient merit ts received. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless their return is especially 


requested. 


January Results 


A.A prize of five dollars for A POEM ON THE 
BURIAL OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY of any length but not exceeding 50 lines. 

Out of a number of entries, several of which were 
above the average, we award the prize to the following 
poem by Harvey Usher. 


The Prize Poem on the Burial of the Un- 
known Soldier in Westminster Abbey 


What bring they with our chosen dead to rest? 
A box of rotted filth by worms possest? 
The son of every grieving mother’s breast? 


One meanest in his country’s villainy? 
The broken scion of what noble tree? 


A rake who never sought a wifely kiss? 
The father that a million firesides miss? 


A hurried gathering of unmated bones? 
The king of all among these honouring stones? 


The dullest m’nd that bent above the clod? 
Rare soul that walked in splendours of his God? 


Silent the guns, and under them the dead 
All silent, and the anger-stainéd red 
Of Earth new-green again for peaceful bread. 


Unknowing and unknown, though London run 
With banners, and the trumpets in the sun,— 
We make him what he is, his work is done. 


Make him our son who poured the blood we gave, 
The life of every living son to save. 


The father, leaving for all children’s good, 
His hardwon justice, faith and brotherhood. 


The buried blunders of exalted selves, 
Who filed poor brother souls on bureau shelves. 


Make him the fallen pride of tyranny, 
The end of every base humility. 


The silent keeper of all prejudice 
Drawn from our souls and safely locked in his. 


The graven memcry of heroic days 
Only the future may read clear and praise. 


Make him the binding of war’s maniac hands 
Never to strike again in Christian lands. 


Make him the Son of God, and we his kin 
Hush to his silence all unworthy din. 


Give ample room that all about may stand, 
Dig deep his grave that all may lend a hand, 
Pack it with earth from every mourning land. 


The following lines from the poem by Robert D. 
Little deserve special praise and to him is awarded the 
second prize. 

Just one of golden boys, 
Sans rank or name, 

Whose feet have marched far on 
The fields of fame. 


With you come ghostly ranks 
Across the foam; 

They march unseen to-day 
The streets of home. 
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Sons of the English downs— 
Rank upon file; 

Crews of forgotten ships, 
Back to their isle; 


Shepherds from Scottish hills— 
Ah! the pipes’ grief! 

Youths with an emblem dear— 
Gold maple leaf. 


B. A prize of five dollars for AN Essay ON HOBBIEs, 
in not more than 800 words. 

The following essay by N. G. has been awarded 
the first prize. The contributions of A. Lejeune and 
Super were of equal merit, and only limitations of 
space prevent them from appearing here. A second 
prize is awarded to each of them. Will N. G. and A. 
Lejeune kindly send their addresses. 


The Prize Essay on Hobbies 


If St. Peter had asked Tomlinson what his hobby 
was, he might have discovered that there was some- 
thing in the man after all. For while people of genius 
pour out their souls in Art, the much larger section 
of humanity to which Tomlinson (and I) belong reveal 
their inmost yearnings in their hobbies. A hobby is 
the soul’s sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed, and 
the question whether it shall find expression is to some 
extent decided by one’s financial standing. Thus I 
myself should like to collect Old Masters and first 
editions, but like the ancient Athenians I seek 
“beauty with cheapness’’, so that my passion finds 
a partial outlet in the collecting of Soap. Just as 
some men cannot pass swinging doors, I cannot pass 
a drug-store sign bearing the legend ‘Three for 25c.” 

This cult of Palmolive is purely aesthetic and finds 
its artistic justification in the fact that the glory of a 
hobby is not in certain vulgar objects—violins, 
pottery, book-plates—that one collects, but in one’s 
point of view. The essence of a hobby is a spiritual 
experience. When I get three bars more, I have pre- 
cisely the same exalted Aesthetic thrill that is felt by 
Mr. Henry Frick (or his agent) in the acquisition of 
another batch of Correggios. For this reason I 
should hesitate to condemn a person who collected 
first editions of Florence Barclay, because, to use a 
Jamesian phrase, it is the quality of the experience 
that counts, and besides, everyone knows that the 
only books a bibliophile does not read are those he 
collects. 

I have other hobbies too. I do not wish to boast 
of my library, yet I venture to think there are books 
on my shelves that Widener never possessed. I have 
an edition of one of Leonard Merrick’s novels in a 
yellow paper cover, in extraordinary type, containing 
opposite the last page a graceful eulogy of Beecham’s 
Pills—yet I picked it up for a mere song. Then there 
is a leather-bound Greek Testament, very old (for 


it was in the library of John S. Jones, the fly-leaf tells 
me), which was secured not without strategy at a 
second-hand book-shop for 25c. The price is partly 
accounted for by a circumstance unique, I should say, 
in the history of book-collecting—a dog had eaten 
a portion of Second Corinthians. But a bibliophile 
should be modest in talking about his treasures, and 
I cut short the catalogue. 

A hobby, however it may appear to a coarse- 
minded outsider, is not a frivolous pastime, but an 
intensely solemn thing. It is religious. A man does 
not mention his hobby at his office or his club; it is 
known only to his wife and God, for neither can be 
shut out of his den. A surgeon may flee from the 
operating-room to solitude and the composition of a 
sonnet-sequence; a stout apoplectic lawyer, after a 
day spent in glowering at his partner, fuming at his 
stenographers, stepping on his office-boy, and vilifying 
the general public, will dine hastily and retire to his 
study to spend a slippered evening with a collection 
of exquisite cracked china—a grateful earnest of 
eternal peace. Your true hobby requires private 
worship, its shrine is occult, withheld, untrod. There 
is only one exception to this rule of secrecy—golf 
develops in its follower an extraordinary enthusiasm 
so that he talks of it incessantly and vehemently at 
his office, at his club, to his wife, and, on the links, to 
God. 

A hobby is often a tacit confession that one has 
mistaken one’s calling; at any rate it is a brave revolt 
against the tyranny of the daily round, the common 
task. A man who, with single-hearted devotion, 
picks out Humoreske with a stubby forefinger; a stock- 
broker who hurries home from business in order to 
paint a misshapen but glowing cow against a sky of 
Copenhagen blue, is an object not for ridicule or pity, 
but for envy. He is an inarticulate artist, whose 
hobby is a poem of escape. He is expressing himself, 
and self-expression is Art, and, as we are so often told, 
Art is not to be criticized, but to be understood. 
‘All that the world’s coarse thumb and finger failed 
to plumb”’ is in that stock-broker’s Titianesque cow. 
That is why I think Tomlinson might have revealed 
a soul; I have a feeling that at the back of his house 
in Berkeley Square there was a tiny garden where 
Tomlinson, on his own initiative, raised peerless 
turnips. 





The Editors are always glad to receive Articles, Literary 
Sketches, Verses, etc., but regret that they are, at present 
unable to pay contributors. 


The Business Manager will be pleased to send sample 
copies of this number to persons whose names and ad- 
dresses are forwarded by bona-fide subscribers. Com- 
plaints have been received from subscribers whose copies 
were lost in the mails. All such should at once notify the 
Postal Authorities. 
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of Toronto, January 8th to February 6th, 

was the first exhibition of American Art 
which has been held in Canada. There have been 
indeed few special exhibitions of any kind excepting 
those to which certain societies or groups of painters 
have been invited tocontribute. The loan exhibitions 
organized by the Art Gallery of Toronto as well as 
those organized by the Art Association of Montreal 
have been very diversified—old and modern paintings 
of all schools finding a place in them. Such a policy 
on the part of those who organized the exhibitions 
was inevitable. There were few private collections 
upon which drafts could be made and none of these 
were of a special character. The exhibitions thus 
represented the actual state of artistic appreciation 
of those persons in this country who were accumu- 
lating works of art, and therein lay precisely the 
historical value of these exhibitions. That they 
should have disclosed the existence of passing phases 
of fashion was to be expected; and it was also to be 
expected that these phases should have followed 
the vogue of certain schools of European art. Pur- 
chasers of pictures in general bought from dealers 
in London; a few only occasionally bought in New 
York. Thus the Canadian collectors have as a 
rule refrained from including in their purchases 
the works of American painters. There are probably 
at the present time, in Canada, fewer than twenty 
examples of the works of important American artists, 
excluding the works of Canadian painters who have 
temporarily or permanently made their home in the 
United States, as for example Horatio Walker and 
Ernest Lawson who are for that reason usually 
counted in the United States as American artists. 

The Exhibition recently on the walls at the 
Grange was organized for the purpose of enabling 
the public to see examples of the works of a number 
of American painters of different schools. It was 
therefore of set purpose an eclectic exhibition. Con- 
sidered as a representative collection of works by the 
leading American artists of the present time it is 
sufficiently remarkable. 

The impression to be derived from a general 
survey was, I think, one of cheerful, pure and even 
brilliant colour, and of very competent draughts- 
manship. There was indeed abundant evidence of 
high technical skill, if there was perhaps lacking any 
high imaginative note. The only picture which 
exhibited the latter in any serious sense was Down 
to the Sea, (No. 50) by Rockwell Kent. This artist 
is an Independent and is also a Member of the 
New Society, one of the most recent of the independent 
groups. Among the members of the New Society 
whose works were exhibited, a very high place must 


v | ‘HE Exhibition of Paintings at the Art Gallery 


ART OF THE UNITED STATES 


be given to Albert Sterner whose The Gray Cape, 
(No. 85) is a superb figure piece. The textures, the 
admirable disposition of the tones, and the fine lines 
of the drawing make a tout ensemble leaving no room 
for criticism. I am told that this picture is likely 
to remain in Toronto. Another important member 
of the New Society is the Canadian Ernest Lawson 
whose Trees in Blossom, (No. 51) is a very fine 
performance. 

Childe Hassam was represented by The New York 
Winter Window, (No. 38) and George B. Luks, also 
a member of the New Society, sent Otis Skinner, in 
“The Honour of the Family,’ (No. 54), a brilliant 
sketch highly suitable for a poster or for the walls 
of a theatrical club. 

Among the works of members of the Society of 
Independent Artists, perhaps the most important 
example is The Beach, (No. 71), by M. P. Prendergast. 
Alike in originality of method and in deliberate 
development of it, this picture is the most interesting 
in a group of fresh and even audacious paintings. 
Among the latter may be counted F. S. Baylison’s 
Spanish Girl, (No. 3), by no means a thing of beauty 
but extraordinarily cleverly conceived and executed 
with even too scientific patience. Another In- 
dependent is Homer Boss whose Squall, (No. 9) 
shows him to be a remarkable colourist. 

If the New Society and the Independents may 
be regarded as representing artistic heresies, the 
National Academy may be counted as representing 
more or less extreme orthodoxy, many of the members 
obviously deriving their inspiration from past or 
passing phases of French Art. Thus Karl Anderson’s 
Pegasus, (No. 1), Leopold Seyffert’s Hunter, (No. 79) 
and John Johansen’s Village Rider, (No. 47) may be 
regarded as competent but passé. More vivid and 
instructive from the point of view of texture and 
skilful manipulation is Abbott H. Thayer’s Young 
Woman in Olive Plush, (No. 87) and the same expres- 
sion may be applied to Frank W. Benson’s Still 
Life (No. 7). 

Among the Academicians are also Ernest L. 
Blumenschein represented by Indian Battle, (No. 8) 
and Victor Higgins by The Serenade, (No. 41). Both 
of these artists belong to a group which for some 
time has been painting in New Mexico. 

Of the painters who are not attached to any 
group one of the most promising is Malcolm S. 
Parcell whose The Wanderer, (No. 67) is very remark- 
able. The painstaking fidelity of the drawing is 
concealed by an atmosphere of peculiarly subtle 
colour. 

It is in some ways unfortunate that the landscape 
art of the United States was not more adequately 
represented but the Hills of North Branch, (No. 77) 
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by Chauncey F. Ryder and Along the Harbour (No. 12) 
by Roy Brown are good examples. There were at 
least two portraits of distinction Henry R. Ritten- 
berg’s Elliott Daingerfield, (No. 75) and Sidney E. 
Dickinson s Paul Arndt, (No. 27). 

Altogether the exhibition has been refreshing 
and educative. It is well to know that numerous 
groups of American painters are developing an art 
which is really alive and is moreover characterized 


by skill and knowledge. 
JAMEs MAvor. 


Canadians on Snowdon 


HIRTY miles by aeroplane from Kinmel Camp 
T (may its memory be softened by time) is the 
summit of the highest mountain of England 
and Wales, old Snowdon. Its height is 3,560 feet. 
As a mere matter of statistics, that may not be im- 
pressive; Mt. Logan in Canada is taller by 15,000 feet. 
But from the days when the Phoenicians pricked its 
cliffs with mine shafts in search of copper, Snowdon 
has gathered about itself a halo of human associations 
that make a stronger appeal to most men than big 
figures listed by a geographical survey. 

Not only is romance woven about Snowdon—Eryri, 
the Place of Eagles—but mystery shrouds it. Look 
at this paragraph, from a guide book: 

‘Between these ridges are the enormous cwms of 
Snowdon; to the north-west, Cwm Brwynog, in 
which Llyn Du’r Arddu lies; west, Cwm Clogwyn, 
containing Llyn Glas (nearest the summit), next 
Llyn Goch, and then Llyn-y-nadroedd, and some 
distance further Llyn Ffynnon-y-gwas.”’ 

I have great respect for anything I cannot pro- 
nounce. I resolved to ascend Snowdon and see those 
sputtering consonants for myself. Young Clarke, of 
the Q.M.N.G., who was also attracted by the sonorous 
mystery of the cwms, took train with me for Bettws-y- 
Coed, and shared for a few days an expedition into 
the heart of the unknown and unpronounceable. 

Bettws-y-Coed (the Chapel of the Woods) has 
suffered by the war at the hands of lumbermen. The 
thick woods covering the hills that overlook the 
village, were cut to make pit props for the mines. 
Enough timber has been left, at the petition of the 
Royal Academy, to preserve many of the beauty 
spots; but ugly scars will long remind tourists of the 
toll even this hidden artist’s resort has paid to the war. 

We hired a meek man with a half-witted smile to 
drive us by taxi to Pen-y-Gwryd at the foot of 
Snowdon. His meekness was only skin deep. He 
drove like a mad ace flying at night in a gale, oblivious 
to the earth’s surface beneath him. He bounced 
us from side to side of the road, brushing hedges and 
stone walls, whisking around precipitous corners, 
mindful of time but careless of eternity, all the while 
whirling the steering wheel about with frantic motions 
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of hislong arms. The scenery swept about the horizon 
in massive blocks, a mountain here, a black forest 
there, all threaded on the white road that perpetually 
untangled itself under our eyes. 

At Capel Curig, where we slowed down a bit to 
save the lives of some school children, we saw the 
three dark peaks of Snowdon lifted against the blue 
sky. 

“‘Lliwedd, Y Wyddfa, Crib Goch,” said the driver, 
nodding his head at the three giants, and waving his 
arm from left to right. 

We reached Pen-y-Gwryd, paid the driver, and 
gave thanks to our Maker for preserving us. There 
is an inn at Pen-y-Gwryd (a long, low, gray stone 
building whose windows crowd one another in two 
tiers) with a small house adjoining, and no other 
sign of human habitation. The inn lies at the foot 
of the stony Glyders, the black top of which you can 
see by craning your neck through the back windows. 
From the front door, you look out across the valley 
to the yellow, grassy slopes of Moel Siabod. Three 
big trees throw a shade over the front of the inn; no 
other shade is in sight. It is a cosy little inn, and 
has been a home to fishermen and climbers for many 
years. On the old Welsh dresser in the hall, lie 
visitors’ books from the year 1854 to the present 
day, containing verses and sketches by some of 
the immortals. 

“‘T came to Penygwryd in frantic hopes of slaying 

Grilse, Salmon, 3 Ib. red-fleshed Trout, and what 

else there’s no saying; 

But bitter cold and lashing rain, and black, nor’ 

eastern skies, sir, 

Drove me from fish to botany, a sadder man and 

wiser.” 
So wrote Charles Kingsley at Pen-y-Gwryd many 
years ago. 

Our guide book told us of the ascent of Snowdon 
by railway (rack and pinion) and by mule path; 
but on page 293 we came across this challenging 
entry: 

“Visitors bent upon more ambitious climbing than 
we have thought it prudent to describe should 
consult a locked volume, which is only to be opened 
by application to the landlady.” 

Deciding, after deliberation, not to expose our- 
selves to risks that our friends might deplore, we 
refrained from applying to the landlady for the 
awful volume. Instead, we asked for sandwiches 
and cake, and stuffing our pockets with these for 
lunch, set our faces to the mule path and the ascent 
of Snowdon. 

We tramped up to Gorphwsfa by a road that was 
graded for us by the Romans. They, like the 
Phoenicians, worked mines in Snowdon. We passed 
an itinerant knife grinder, a tall man in ragged 
clothes, who, staggering drunkenly, pushed before 
him a small grindstone mounted on a single large 
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wheel. At Gorphwsfa, the head of Llanberis Pass, 
we turned off the road, leaving behind us the pen-y- 
Pass Hotel, which flaunted four bare whitewashed 
walls with a few windows covered with bright green 
shutters against the glaring sun. 

We followed the Miner’s Road. I believe there 
are no mines in operation on the mountain at the 
present time, but there are plenty of little mine 
shafts opening ugly jaws in unexpected places all 
over the slopes. ‘‘Mind you keep to the path,” 
says the Gossiping Guide to Wales, ‘‘for you diverge 
far from the track at some risk of descending a 
mine shaft.’’ We did diverge absent-mindedly at 
a spot where the path turns sharply on itself to 
climb a steep bank, and before we had scrambled 
two minutes, we found ourselves looking down the 
black gullet of an old shaft that lay hid in the grass. 
The mountain is pocked with these little mines, 
which lurk in unsuspected corners. It is not a 
place to wander about in at night. 

There are deserted miners’ cottages, built of slate, 
beside a black lake lying under the cliffs. This 
mountain lake, with another below it, reminds one 
of the lakes that distinguish the Canadian Rockies. 
Llyn Llydaw and Glaslyn accentuate the gloom of 
the great cliffs that overshadow them. Professor 
Tyndal, in Hours of Exercise in the Alps, describes the 
view of Snowdon from this side—so much more 
majestic than the tame slopes that the railway 
climbs from the other side, with much puffing of 
steam and creaking of machinery. 

‘“‘The scene was grand in the extreme. Before us 
were the buttresses of Snowdon, crowned by the 
conical peak; while below us were three Ilyns black as 
ink, and contracting additional gloom from the 
shadow of the mountain.......... The summit, when we 
looked at it, damped our ardour a little; it seemed 
very distant, and the day was sinking fast. From the 
summit the mountain sloped downward to a col, 
which linked it with a bold eminence to our right. 
At the col we aimed, and half an hour before reaching 
it we passed the steepest portion of the track.......... 
It was three o’clock when we gained the summit. 
Above and behind us the heavens were of the densest 
grey; towards the western horizon this was broken 
by belts of fiery red, which, nearer the sun, brightened 
to orange and yellow. The mountains of Flintshire 
were flooded with glory, and later on, through the 
gaps in the ranges, the sunlight was poured in coloured 
beams, which could be tracked through the air 
to the places on which their radiance fell. The 
scene would bear comparison with the splendours 
of the Alps themselves.”’ 

We halted above the waters of Glaslyn, to eat 
our lunch. The dark cliffs, rising sheer to a sharp 
point above the lake, were most impressive. They 
challenged comparison with the greatest cliffs in the 
Canadian Rockies. The impression, however, was 
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weakened, when we recognized the roche perché 
that caps the peak as nothing but a barn-like hotel, 
knocked together by the railway people, for the 
accommodation of tourists who demand something 
more substantial than scenery to fill them. That 
hotel gives the mountain away. The proportions 
of the cliff are superb, suggesting awful and illimitable 
height; but the hotel grins down over the precipice, 
suggesting trippers, and tea, and bread and butter, 
and flies. 

At Glaslyn we left the Miner’s Road and tramped 
up the stony, zigzag path to the col between Y Wyddfa 
and Crib Goch. There we met a little train, scuttling 
down the mountain with its load of trippers. A few 
minutes later we stood on the summit of Snowdon. 

The view from Y Wyddfa is a thing a Canadian 
can never forget or pronounce. I quote from the 
Gossiping Guide: 

“To your left, if you turn from the sea and look 
towards Capel Curig, is first of all Carnedd Ugan 
and the ridge of Crib-y-ddysgyl connecting it with 
Crib Goch............. Beyond Crib Goch you see the 
Glyders, and beyond the Glyders, Carnedd Dafydd 
and Carnedd Llewelyn, the head of Tryfan (N.E.) 
peeping over the right shoulder of Glyder Fawr, 
and Pen-llithrig-y-wrach, occupying the same position 
with regard to Glyder Fach; then the coast near 
Rhyl, and the Clwydian range with the tower on 
Moel Fammau; over Nant-y-gwryd, above Capel 
Curig, Moel Siabod (E.); in the distance, to the 
right of it, Moel-y-gamelin and Moel Forfydd, 
near Llangollen, and then the long Berwyn range, 
including Moel Fferna and Cader Fronwen.” 

But as luck would have it, a heat haze hid all 
these things, and we had to see them merely in the 
pages of our guide book. As Welsh scenery is 
not beautiful in print, we did not delay over it, but 
turned into the hotel and prepared ourselves against 
the descent, with tea and biscuits, served in a hot 


room full of dogs and house flies. 
Pau, A. W. WALLACE. 


The Goose 


SHALL never forget that wretched bird! 
We had decided to give a little dinner party to 
some friends, the Reverend and Mrs. Thomas, 
whose hospitality we had many times enjoyed: and 
Sylvia, with a pathetically appealing look in her eye, 
had asked me whether it would not be nice to have a 
goose. The dinner party was not to take place for 
three days; and just as one cheerfully makes an 
appointment to visit the dentist, leaving the regrets 
of that date to take care of themselves, so I acquiesced 
in Sylvia’s choice: indeed her look would have melted 
a stone. 
I will pass over the intervening days, merely men- 
tioning that when the triumphant purchaser proudly 
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displayed the bird to me, I felt a slight premonitory 
shudder run through me, the shudder one occasionally 
experiences the day before that visit to the dentist. 
At last the fateful evening arrived. In a house per- 
vaded with the smell of roasted goose we sat and 
awaited our guests. As luck would have it, there was 
a hitch of some sort in the traffic, and the reverend 
gentleman and his lady arrived rather late: it did not 
strike me when I cordially shook hands with them 
that such delays are contrived by Fate herself for 
the sole purpose of whetting appetite. 

When at last we reached the dinner table and I 
stood up to ask a blessing, misgivings began to assail 
me; and I would fain have added to the simple petition 
for a blessing on our viands a prayer for strength to 
wrestle with the trial that lay before me. That how- 
ever would have been weakness, I felt, and so I sat 
down with ill-assumed ease and feverishly engaged 
in conversation. The lordly bird sailed in, the eyes 
of the guests brightened, and I manfully seized knife 
and fork and plunged them into the goose. 

It was not long before I found myself in difficul- 

ties. I have had no medical training, I regret to say, 
and anatomy is a sealed mystery to me; but I did 
believe that wings and legs are attached to birds and 
beasts by joints, and that the carver’s duty, once 
these joints are discovered, is more or less simple. 
But two or three probes and slices failed to give me 
any encouragement, and only gradually did it begin 
to dawn upon me that geese have no joints! Our guests 
kept up an animated conversation with Sylvia, but I 
thought I could detect an occasional glance in my 
direction, or rather in the direction of the goose; and 
as I pursued the thrice-accursed bird from one end 
of the dish to the other in my vain endeavours to 
sever its wings and legs, I could feel the perspiration 
pouring down my forehead and dimming my eyes. My 
hands began to tremble, the bird threatened to leave 
the dish, and chips of meat and dressing flew this 
way and that over the tablecloth. At the far end I 
could see Sylvia eyeing me nervously: she knew what 
I was thinking and was afraid that at any moment I 
might put my thoughts into words.., 
_ There are some ill-balanced persons who merely 
feel amusement at such difficulties, and see in them 
nothing but food for mirth. I can only recommend 
such unseasonable humourists to purchase a goose 
and invite me to dinner. Of course with a hatchet— 
only unfortunately one cannot very well bring a 
hatchet or a saw to the dinner-table. 

What I went through during those terrible 
minutes is known to myself alone. My brain kept 
repeating ‘Difficulties are opportunities, difficulties 
are opportunities”, though I had long ago read the 
true interpretation of that malicious proverb, to wit, 
that our difficulties are other people’s opportunities. 
By the time that I had hacked unshapely pieces off 
the bird and piled them upon the plates of the wonder- 
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ing guests, I realized that there are depths of human 
misery which poet never yet plumbed. The punish- 
ment of the Ancient Mariner for slaying the albatross 
was merely trivial and commonplace. If I had written 
the poem, I should have added some such verses as 
these— 
Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 
Alone on a rich, rich sea 
Of gravy lay the albatross, 
My only company. 


A carving set (with steel, complete) 
Lay by her, and I heard 
A ghostly voice beside me cry: 
“You're going to carve that bird!” 
W. D. WoopHEaD. 


The House-Agent 


7 OUSES?” he said, ‘‘ Well, if you want to 
H Get the biggest snap in T’ronto,* 
Better not wait a single day; 
I'll run you over right away. 


And now, my dear sir, first of all 
Look at the cosy little hall— 
It really gives you ample space; 
If it were larger, why, the place 
Would be too draughty. Well, I think 
The kitchen is a gem; that sink 
Cost hundreds—What is that remark? 
You think the pantry rather dark? 
I wish your wife were here. But tell her 
About those shelves. Now for the cellar. 
The beams are low, sir; mind your head. 
Laundry tubs? No. I’ve always said 
They were a nuisance, and no doubt 
You always send your washing out. 
Heating is, as you see, hot air, 
And all las. year they did not dare 
Use double windows, for the heat 
Was felt outside upon the street. 
The living room we'll next inspect; 
Notice the lighting—indirect. 
That space would do for your bookshelf; 
I’ve always loved old books myself. 
Your wife’s hand, sir, would make this place 
A thing of beauty and of grace. 
The dining room, sir, step this way. 
Just look at that built-in buffet”’. 
Emotion shook him as he spoke 
And gazed upon the golden oak. 
“‘T know you'll want to close to-day. 
What! You really cannot stay? 
And yet you haven’t seen upstairs? 
You think the whole place needs repairs?” 
He sighed and wiped a moistened eye, 
“You'll never get a better buy”’. 

R. K. Gorpon. 
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*The reader is invited to construct his own opening couplet 
on the lines of the following author's variants, which suggest a 
new and infallible method of making poetry universal. 


“‘Houses?”’ he said, ‘‘in all the crowd 
You won't beat this one in MacLeod.” 

or 
““Houses?”’ he said, ‘‘I’ll say there are no 
Houses to touch this one in Garneau.” 

or 
“‘Houses?‘’ he said, ‘‘ Well you may bank 
You won’t get better digs in Frank.” 

or 
“‘Houses?”’ he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you flat 
This is the gem of Med’cine Hat.” 

or . 
“‘Houses?’’ he said, ‘‘ Well, truth to speak, 
This is the best in Pincher Creek.” 

or 
“*Houses?”’ he said, ‘‘ Well, for God’s sake, 
Buy this one here at Cooking Lake.” 

or 
“‘Houses?’’ he said, ‘‘ You might walk blocks 
And not beat this in Okotoks.” 

or 
‘‘Hooses?”’ he said, ‘‘There are nane ithers 
To touch this wee yin here in Smithers.’’ 


More Saints and Sinners 


The following sketch has been received in reply 
to a recent article. 


RS. SOROFSKY rocked comfortably while the 
M new baby slept in her arms. Successive ups 
and downs had not quenched her zest in life. 
Like a tall sunflower in a weedy garden she had risen 
triumphantly above her struggles with poverty and 
Mr. Banbury. Tangible evidences of the ‘“‘ups’”’ were 
arrayed upon her billowy person and about the room. 
Her visitor, a former settlement resident, referred to 
the Banbury soup episode. Mrs. Sorofsky smiled 
broadly, till a glance at evidences of ‘‘ups’’ reminded 
her that such references were incompatible with 
present dignity. She promptly erased the smile and 
said briefly—‘‘That very long time ago’’. And so 
indeed it was. The baby in her arms was not the one 
which proved to be twins, but the daughter of one of 
those selfsame twins and thus one of Mrs. Sorofskys’ 
numerous grandchildren. 

Mr. Banbury had long since been gathered, not 
unto his fathers, but into the undertaking establish- 
ment of his paternal ancestor where he succeeded that 
ancestor in a useful occupation. Thus slumming and 
uplifting lost an able exponent. The more tolerant 
see in Mr. Banbury’s translation evidence of a noble 
change of heart since he is now content merely to 
understudy where formerly he instructed the Al- 


mighty. 
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But Mr. Banbury’s abdication of the field is not 
local and sporadic. Rather it is epidemic and typical 
of changing conceptions. The Banburian traditions 
and methods of yesterday are being effaced. Young 
people everywhere are turning to a study of the social 
sciences, believing that these sciences can be applied 
in the establishing of better conditions. To such 
students, whether in or out of universities, the com- 
munity becomes a laboratory. And they seek really 
to know human beings, realizing the limitation of 
their former acquaintance. They know that although 
all human beings possess great fundamental instincts 
in common, no two are affected alike by their sur- 
roundings. They see great extremes of opportunity. 
They realize the impossibility of classifying human 
beings unless very roughly as adjusted or malad- 
justed. If maladjusted—why? Is it personal failure 
or faulty environment? Probably a combination of 
both. Thus great vistas of ‘“‘causes’’ open before the 
student. Are such causes removable? Can condit’ons 
be improved? Can a social worker assist in such 
work? The student who feels that he can will find 
his way into some present day agency which succeeds 
the old Banburian type. 

Thus Mr. Wright the social explorer is succeeding 
Mr. Banbury the uplifter. In spite of years of pre- 
paration, rather because of it, Mr. Wright is appalled 
by the difficulties of the task. His faith in human 
capacity for ultimate brotherhood, however, gives 
him sufficient optimism to carry on and always he 
cherishes the belief that some day people will learn 
how to live together. When that day comes the social 
worker will be as superfluous and unnecessary as the 
town crier. Endless files of workers and ‘‘material”’ 
do not pass through his office. Mr. Wright is an ex- 
ecutive, working with other executives. Nor does 
the neighbourhood visiting devolve upon him. His 
assistants are carefully chosen for quick sympathy, 
sound judgment and something more. He would like 
this something more to include an arts degree and a 
course in social science, poise and personality, and a 
sense of humour, an attractive face and a keen mind, 
good taste in clothes, and the ability to live a well- 
rounded life on a small salary, wide experience with 
youthful buoyancy, a knowledge of community re- 
sources, stretching from legislature, church and 
school to créche and soup kitchen. But Mr. Wright, 
being more human if possible than his workers and 
clients, is too wise to expect the infinite. So he chooses 
workers possessing the highest possible percentage of 
these rare qualities of spirit. 

If relief of need is part of his agency’s responsi- 
bility this is made the lowest rung of the ladder which 
will lead by way of friendship and understanding to 
a removal of causes of distress, and thus to the re- 
establishment of normal conditions. Can such re- 
establishment be made? Not always—but often 
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enough to make the effort worth while. And so long 
as personal failure and bad conditions continue to 
scrap human beings, social workers must, in the name 
of common humanity, make the attempt. No rule 
of thumb for such work will ever be found. It must 
vary as widely as do the individuals with whom the 
work is done. The success of the worker is measured 
by the extent to which he gains his client’s co-opera- 
tion. His client is no longer passive ‘‘material’’ to 
be moulded into shape, but a human being discovering 
and developing his own power to adapt himself to 
better conditions. 
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Some day when a pageant of the evolution of 
social work is written, Mr. Banbury will be chosen 
to represent the jelly fish of the saurian era. In those 
distant enlightened days, the worker of to-day will 
be represented as just emerging from the cave man 
period, with, however, a developing sense of law and 
beauty. To the writer of this pageant, Mr. Banbury’s 
portrait, because of its brilliant accuracy, will be 
invaluable. In order that no possible error may dim 
this historic accuracy, the date should be appended, 
and this unquestionably is A.D. 1890. 

AGNES C. MCGREGOR. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion 1s invited on Editorials or articles 
appearing in the magazine or on any other matters of 
political or artistic interest. Conciseness, point, and 
good nature must be asked of correspondents. 


To the Editor of THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir :— 

An editorial paragraph in your January number 
begins by repeating, as if it were fact, the irresponsible 
guess of a correspondent, that D’Annunzio ‘‘is pre- 
paring to make his exit from Fiume .. . in an aero- 
plane with his mistress’; and after remarking what a 
“miserable failure’ the ‘“‘show’’ would have been 
even without this ‘‘anti-climax’’, ends with the 
following ungenerous sneer: ‘‘we see a middle-aged, 
bald-headed gentleman, who, having failed to embroil 
his country in war for the gratification of his artistic 
sensualism, hurries off the stage amid the boos and 
hisses of mankind”’. 

A week and more after the publication of these 
words D’Annunzio had not yet hurried off the stage, 
and the only ‘‘boos and hisses’’ I have noticed come 
from the solitary representative of ‘‘mankind’’ who 
is the author of the above-mentioned paragraph. 
The poet-soldier is much beloved among his own 
people, who may understand him better than THE 
CANADIAN Forum, but even outside Italy the more 
thoughtful remember that it is due to him that 
Fiume is to be independent. It is no small success 
to have defeated the attempt to present the city to 
the barbarous Croatians, the bitterest and implacabie 
enemies of Italy. D’Annunzio was able to frustrate 
that premeditated crime, because his whole nation 
were solidly behind him in the matter—even though 
they differed on other questions—but he did not 
foresee that they would be satisfied with the inde- 
pendence of Fiume. 

The thoughtful, too, consider that D’Annunzio 
has earned the respect of ‘‘mankind”’ for his patrio- 
tism, personal courage, ability and energy: qualities 


which are creditable even in ‘middle-aged, bald- 
headed’’ gentlemen. It was not for the ‘‘gratifica- 
tion of his artistic sensualism’’ that he lost one of 
his eyes in the war. THE Forum does not add the 
adjective ‘one-eyed’ as an epithet of ridicule. 

So hastily despatched was the paragraph I am 
criticizing, that there was not time to write correctly 
the two Italian expressions that occur. The name 
of an Italian newspaper is given in three words each 
of which belongs to a different language; the other 
expression consists of two words one of which, 
“Italia’’, came out right. 

I respectfully submit that the editorial in question 
falls below any standard that ought to be maintained. 

Yours etc., 
J. E. SHaw. 

{Our opinion of Signor D’Annunzio’s exploit re- 
mains unchanged. As for the anti-climax, surely it is 
complete even if the actual time and manner of his 
leaving are not exactly what the press correspondents 
led one to expect. We regret the uncorrected errors 
in type-setting.—Ed.] 


The Land of the Free 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir:— 

For many generations Canada has been looked 
upon by the downtrodden peoples of Europe as the 
Land of the Free—the land where the workman gets 
the same justice as his master. 

Of late we have been struck by tyrannies on a 
large scale, and with these the nation is trying to deal, 
but by petty tyrannies of all kinds Democracy itself 
is bidding fair to disappoint us all. We find the lesser 
forms of selfishness, greed, and graft at every turn. 
Shall we not show by example what our ancestors 
showed to us, that by self-control, diligence, and 
generosity, we shall not only gain the whole world, but 
also save our own souls? 

It would be interesting to know how many parents, 
while busying themselves with petty and pharisaical 
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laws for their fellows, are teaching self-control to 
their children. An astounding amount of graft goes 
on each day in many an ordinary household. If the 


bribe is not large enough, the child proceeds to dis- re 


obedience. ‘‘ Father said he would give me fifty cents 
if I would help with the dishwashing till he comes 


back, but I don’t need to, I have more than a dollar!”’ - 


The mother has to bargain with her child before he 
will go to the store for some necessity. The child, the 
hope of the nation, is not taught his duty to his 
family, takes all, including love, and gives nothing 
for nothing. He has learnt the power of money and 
possessions, and is a little Jacob from the beginning. 

Or again, while we are all stirred by the dangers 
from drink, do we not hear from many a mother 
sayings such as these: ‘“‘I simply can’t do without 
my candies every day!”’, or ‘‘At times I have such a 
craving for something sweet, that I am sure I need it!”’ 
Is there much difference between them and the 
drunkards who cannot pass the Bar-parlcur? All a 
matter of taste! The doctors and dentists are dis- 
covering that the causes of trouble in our eyes and 
the beginnings of many obscure diseases lie in our 
gums, and this candy mania is apparently weakening 
the wills as debilitating the bodies of the new genera- 
tions. 

Perhaps it is the candy-eating ladies who now 
wish to make laws against tobacco. We have been 
taught for some time that if used before the age of 
twenty-five it arrests development and threatens 
future generations; therefore tobacco is to be abolished 
because forsooth the youths brought up to self- 
indulgence, and always having money at their com- 
mand, have no principles to guide them. Their 
parents have always taken the second place, have 
existed, in fact, only to supply the wants of these 
young gods. If it is to be ‘‘milk for babes’’, then 
milk is good enough for the parents, and their age 
and needs are not to be taken into consideration at all. 
The man who toils all day in all weathers must have 
no stronger food than his little son; because his son 
does not see why he should not have what he wishes 
as well as his father, the brain worker must have no 
pipe to soothe his tired nerves, and settle his brain 
for another spell of work. 

Reverence for duty does not come naturally to any 
of us, it has to be taught like all other virtues. In 
forgetting to teach it to their children parents are 
certainly forgetting to practise it themselves. The 
good gifts of this world are offered to reasonable 
beings, and science is teaching us more each day of 
their benefits and dangers. What we need most of 
all is the honesty to study the new conditions, not to 
denounce as fads discoveries that show up our pet 
weaknesses, and—what has been better than law 
from the beginning of the world—the will to carry out 


our duty. 
Yours etc., I. A. D. 














Mis AND he came bearing gifts.” 


Mare Antony, Caesar, 
Dante, Abelard, Henry of Navarre, 
Francois Villon, Louis XVI. and 
Napoleon, all laid gifts upon the 
altar of some woman's esteem. 


Sweetmeats have always been 
a “Gift for Queens.” In ancient 
times men bore “sweet spices and 
fruits’ to their ladies. 


But they never bore anything 
comparable to Neilson’s Choco- 
lates of to-day. 


We tell you these things 
to stir your imagination 
to an appreciation of 
the quality of Choco- 
lates that we have 
made it possible for 
you to carry to the 
lady of your choice. 





Neilson's 


“The Chocolates that are Different” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Ruskin the Prophet: and Other Centenary Studies, 
by John Masefield, Dean Inge, Rt. Hon. F. G. Master- 
man and Others (George Allen and Unwin). As the 
editor of this volume, Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, points 
out, Ruskin has suffered the most honourable of 
declines, for the very application.and absorption of 
his ideas have led society to forget the man who first 
propounded them. We should expect, therefore, that 
the revival of Ruskin upon the occasion of his centen- 
ary would simply prove a time for repeating what 
are now recognized as truths, but which a hundred 
years ago waited for Ruskin to discover and defend 
them to his countrymen. As, that taste is indicative 
of character and art inherently moral: that “‘ ugliness 
in the works of men is a symptom of disease in the 
State:’”’ that the science of economics is a part of the 
art of human welfare: and that a civilization which 
disregards this later art is courting disaster. But 
besides these things, which we do find, we come first 
in our volume upon a fresh and vivid picture of 
Ruskin himself—the work of Mr. Masefield’s eager 
pen amplified especially by the personal recollections 
of Henry W. Nevinson at the end. Mr. Masefield’s 
last touch is this: ‘If the figure of Ruskin were to 
appear here suddenly, with his eager look, and blue 
eyes and harelip, and were to speak again with that old 
silver tongue, and to say: ‘‘Come on, have done with 
all this folly; we will remake the world, we will make 
this England like a beauty among still waters, like a 
green olive-tree in the house of God forever and 
ever’’ we would rise up wild with joy and do as he 
bade us.’ We find also a fascinating comparison, 
drawn by Dean Inge of the ideas of Plato and Ruskin 
—which develops practically into a parallel. There 
is keen analysis, by Mr. Masterman and Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, of Ruskin’s economic and sociological teach- 
ing, his incomplete account of the ‘‘cost”’ side of 
value and wealth being pointed out and his deprecia- 
tion of liberty as an element to human well-being 
criticized. Space permits to comment upon only one 
other feature of this very suggestive book. This is 
Professor J. A. Dale’s essay, whick deals with Ruskin 
as Shakespearian critic. Ruskin’s power and dis- 
cernment in this connection, so finely illustrated by 
Professor Dale, would seem to put criticism among 
the creative arts. Ruskin praised Shakespeare for 
painting life without trying to explain it. Of the 
greatest artists, Professor Dale says, ‘‘ These greatest 
work to reproduce what they see—life at its fullest; 
with a forgery divine’. What we ask of the artist, he 
says later, ‘“‘is the shifting vision of the manifold 
appearances, in joy and pain, in comedy and tragedy, 
in life and death, of that 


‘Beauty a living presence of the earth,’ 
who 

‘Pitches her tent before him as he moves.’”’ 
This criticism of Ruskin the critic is typical of the 
fine leVel of writing through the volume. N.N.W. 


Quiet Interior, by E. B. C. Jones (London, R. 
Cobden-Sanderson). It is pleasant to announce to 
novel readers, especially to the elect among them, 
the first book of a new author. Without attempting 
the thankless task of assessing the comparative 
merits of different writers and merely to give an idea 
of the type of book this is, I may say that were I a 
clerk in a library, engaged in the subtle task of fitting 
the book to the reader, I should, with the fullest 
confidence, reserve Quiet Interior for lovers of Rose 
Macaulay and Ethel Sidgwick and, with less certainty, 
Anne Douglas Sidgwick. 

Quiet Interior—the name must, I think, be ironical 
and would fitly apply to the stories of Jane Eyre and 
Lucy Snow—is a subtle study of a character where 
intellectualism and passion (in the spiritual sense) are 
very finely balanced—too finely for the happiness of 
the owner. Clare Norris is a creature of delicate 
sensibilities, unflinching austerity and very rare 
honesty. The story of her love and her defeat in a 
contest where she refused to use any of the usual 
weapons of the game is the story of painful but in- 
evitable obedience to the laws of her nature—laws 
which caused her to aim only at the highest and 
forced her to let go, though not without a pang, the 
substitute within her grasp. 

To the older generation the book should be especi- 
ally interesting as a detailed and convincing analysis 
of the modern girl in her attitude to life in general 
and to love in particular. It should also be reassuring, 
despite the abundance of well established hall marks 
of modernity—to wit frequent ‘damns’ and more 
frequent ‘O God’s’. Anyone whose sensibilities are 
tough enough to survive these will note signs that 
the exterior restraint which has been in great measure 
shaken off by the 20th century girl has been replaced 
by an interior restraint whose laws are stricter, more 
subtle and more peremptory than any which could 
be imposed from without. 

Apart from occasional lapses into ‘preciousness’ 
and a few rather pointless classical allusions, Miss 
Jones has avoided most of the obvious pitfalls of a 
young writer. For the most part she uses her words 
with great precision and considerable restraint and 
the modern allusions are delightful in their casual- 
ness. The significance of the exclamation ‘Oh God, 
Oh Montreal’ may be obscure to some but not to 
lovers of Samuel Butler. C. 
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What Religion is, by Bernard Bosanquet (Mac- 
millan). The Christian Adventure, by A. Herbert 
Gray (S.C. M.). It isa curious and noticeable thing 
how often in those ideal constructions of the future 
which we call utopias the religious element is over- 
looked and ignored as unimportant or irrelevant. Sir 
Thomas More was too wise to leave religion out of 
consideration, and indeed the temper of his time 
would make such an omission unthinkable. But 
William Morris’s News from Nowhere is a notable 
example of the total absence of the religious element 
in the ideal social state, an absence again explicable 
by the temper of Morris’s time and circle. 

To-day drama, poetry, art, and philosophy alike 
bear witness to the presence of a sympathetic interest 
in the religious spirit. No modern Utopia could 
neglect it. 

In Professor Bosanquet’s little book T. H. Green 
being dead yet speaks. It is an extremely attractive 
delineation of the religious spirit as it appears to a 
hierophant who has penetrated into that inner circle 
of simplification where the forms fall away before 
the essential unity. There is a delusive simplicity 
about the writing that conceals a widely compre- 
hending mind. ‘‘To be one with the supreme good 
in the faith which ‘s also will—that is religion; and 
to be thus wholly and unquestioningly is the religious 
temper’’. Thatis theclear air of the high mountain tops. 

Dr. Gray’s little book is equally interesting, though 
it offers an immense contrast with Professor Bosan- 
quet’s book. It offers a ‘‘moral equivalent’’ for the 
driving impulse that sent the early Christian mission- 
aries through the Roman world so triumphantly. But 
it is not the type of Christianity that W. S. Maugham 
has so bitterly satirized in his striking play The 
Unknown. It is not individualistic. It goes back to 
the fundamental idea of the Founder of Christianity 
that one can only save one’s life by losing it. To the 
Hegelian religion is a temper, to the padre it is an 
adventure, and they are very close. S. H.H. 


Winsome Winnie and other Nonsense Novels, by 
Stephen Leacock (Gundy). If I were a professor of 
higher mathematics, I should at once proceed to trans- 
late Winsome Winnie into terms of comicsections. It 
lends itself irresistibly to the charming precision of a 
formula. Then I would publish the formula for the 
benefit of a public suffering from malnutrition of the 
higher humour. Immediately elderly fathers of 
families upon whom dulness has long descended 
would forsake their clubs and spend their evenings 
at home writing nonsense novels by the aid of my 
formula and reading them aloud to an enchanted 
family circle. The decay of family life would be 
arrested, and I should probably be knighted at the 
next birthday honours. The formula would be some- 
thing like this, only not quite: 

f(abe+bca+cab)"a =n? 


The approximate value of the symbols, aided by the 
imagination being as follows: fis the comic coefficient, 
the secret of which I am prepared to dispose of for a 
reasonable sum; abc is any collocation of common- 
place names and occurrences arranged in every 
possible order or disorder of ideas; is the number of 
times this can be done without the reader becoming 
aware that it has been done before; @ is infinity. 
The net result of this operation will be 17, a nonsense 
novel, every time. The reader must not confuse this 
with my formula for novel nonsense which is quite 
different. S. H. H. 


The Beckoning Skyline and Other Poems, by J. 
Lewis Milligan (McClelland and Stewart). The title- 
poem might have been less poetically named The Lure 
of Canada. It is the story of the surrender to the 
spirit of adventure by an English “bard obscure’”’, 
who has dreamed “mighty Iliads of the soul’’, of his 
weeping alone in the ‘‘murdered house”’ after the sale 
of the old home, of the parting, the voyage, and the 
arrival at Quebec ‘“‘gemmed with lamps against the 
sky”. Other poems, such as Toronto at Dawn and 
Niagara by Moonlight, enable one to follow the poet 
through other chapters of his adventures. 

The book is interesting because of the author’s 
unstudied candour, his sincere and lucid style, and 
the simple experiences which he interprets. One finds 
it less easy to justify the book as poetry. A dangerous 
fluency in rhythm and rhyme is only partly counter- 
acted by the writer’s journalistic instinct for vigorous 
and unambiguous expressions. In a rather large 
number of poems, where the author, only concerned 
about his philosophy, maintains a solemn optimism 
by an easy effort of his fancy, one wonders whether the 
quest of his adventure may not be really Poetry 
rather than Life. C. E. A. 


Relativity, by A. Einstein (The Ryerson Press). 
The implications of Einstein’s now famous theory are 
so extensive that the laymen has evidenced more 
interest in it than is usually the case with theoretical 
physics. This short volume is the originator’s own 
answer to the insistent demand for a popular exposi- 
tion. ‘‘The work presumes a standard of education 
corresponding to that of a university matriculation 
examination’’, says the preface. The average Cana- 
dian science matriculant will find his resources and 
his powers of concentration somewhat taxed. Never- 
theless, the sentence quoted gives a fair idea of the 
rather remarkable degree of success that has attended 
the effort at popularization of a difficult subject. The 
general argument in Schlick’s work on the same sub- 
ject may be considered by some to be slightly clearer, 
but the present writer has not met any other work on 
the subject which can compare with this brief but 
lucid treatment of both the general and some special 
aspects of the theory. T.S. 
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OT to have read the two books listed here is, as Dogberry mighc have said, to write one’s self 
down as a literary Rip Van Winkle. When your vis-a-vis at the dance or dinner party inquires 





“Have you read 


’? don’t give an imitation of a dumb-oyster monologue, but be ready with the 


answer that starts che ball of conversation rolling sweetly and pleasantly. Dent Books will help—if you 


will help yourself. 
THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN 


Probably the most brilliant story of Monte Carlo yet written 


BY V. BLASCO IBANEZ 
Author of the ‘‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’’, ‘‘ Mare 
Nostrum,” etc. 


A richly coloured, intensely exciting story of a pleasure-loving 
Russian Prince, who, with a group of friends, undertook to turn their 
backs upon all feminine society. But having sown passion diligently, 

hy reap a whilrwind. Brilliantly and without mercy it paints a 
phase of life that has undoubtedly existed among the idlers of the 
world’s capitals. Price $2.50. 


WHEN CANADA WAS NEW FRANCE 
(Second Printing) 


x BY GEORGE H. LOCKE, M.A. 
Chief Librarian of the Toronto Public Library. With seven illustra- 
tions, six of which are entirely new. 


A fascinating and valuable history of our country during the two 
hundred years when its destiny was bound up in that of the two great 
empires of France and England; France of the times of Henry of 
Navarre and of Richelieu; England in the days of the Tudors and 
the Pitts. Admirably written and well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


On sale at all booksellers or direct from the publishers when otherwise unobtainable. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


- Church Street, TORONTO 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


October 1920 Nov. 1920 Dec. 1920 Jan. 1921 Jan. 1920 

Wiainanie Dilate iiivs ans cave des tess 8% 242.1 233.1 221.6 212.6 280.8 
(Michell) 

PN okie oh. «oo SPREE UH $26.46 $26.13 $25.67 =... $24.15 
(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment®................. 107.5 104.3 99.0 90.5 100.0 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average Price of Twelve Canadian Securities*® 113.3 108.4 106.7 ee 


(Michell) 
1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


*Base (=100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge Company, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General 


Electric, Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


HE month just ended has seen a decline in 
T everything except confidence. There was a 
very large contraction in employment. Pro- 
fessor Michell’s index shows another fall of 4% in 
wholesale prices; that is, in the wholesale quotations 
of food and raw materials. Retail prices, as instanced 
in the Family Budget compiled at Ottawa, seem to 
have fallen only slightly—between 1% and 2%. 

The Labour Department records a smaller change 
of retail food prices in Ontario than anywhere else in 
Canada. It concludes that while in November, 1920, 
the table of a representative working-class family 
could be supplied more cheaply in Ontario than in 
any other province, except Prince Edward Island, at 
the close of the year the same amount of food cost 
more in Ontario than in any province, except British 
Columbia. 

We are faced with the fact that the producer suffers 
from a falling market, whose beneficial effects have 
not yet reached the consumer. The line of least 
resistance for employers is to cut down wages; and 
they can justify themselves by reference to their 
markets. But the workman translates this into an 
attempt to lower his standard of living; for while in 
many districts his cost of living may be falling, 
seldom has it fallen in proportion to suggested cuts 
in wages. 

That he will resent reductions is only to be expected, 
and except in unorganized trades, where there is 
persistent unemployment, resistance may be vigorous. 
The general experience, where accurate figures relating 
to wages and the cost of living have made possible 
direct comparison, has been that wages have risen 
more slowly than prices on a rising market, and fallen 
more slowly than prices on a falling market. Whether 
this experience will be repeated in the present remains 
to be seen. 

In the world of business the holder of common 
stock is always the residual legatee. If much is left 
over, when the workman and the bondholder have 
been paid, he benefits. If little is left so much the 
worse for him. And it is always to be remembered 


that over considerable periods of time the claims of 
the workman may be little more elastic than the fixed 
income of the bondholder. 

In the face of these conditions the rise in the prices 
of securities, which is also recorded by Professor 
Michell, suggests the growth of a belief that the end 
of the break in commodity prices is at hand. The 
New Year began in an optimistic spirit. Character- 
istically the financial journals foresaw a turn of the 
tide. One writer deduced from the fact of a recent 
increase in exports and imports, that the tide had 
turned already. And as, in response to this, the stock 
markets rallied, their rally was taken as fresh evidence 
that the situation had improved. 

Across the Atlantic financial experts with the same 
facilities were some of them less confident. In a 
special article on ‘The Financial Outlook”’, the 
London Observer of January 2nd, after warning its 
readers to treat all forecasts with caution, wrote as 
follows: ‘‘Though 1920 has ended in considerable 
depression, and with trade everywhere in obvious 
difficulties, it is pretty certain that the climax has 
not been reached, and that we must be prepared for 
a still worse series of crises before we gain firm 
ground”’. 

In face of a persistent failure, both in France and 
Italy, to balance expenditure and revenue, and of a 
demand on the Germans for indemnities, which 
cannot be fulfilled and yet is publicly declared to be 
the last hope of restoring the credit of France, the 
caution of the British writer needs little explanation. 

It must be remembered always that the colossal 
indebtedness of our allies in Europe to the United 
States involves a corresponding interest payment. 
This interest is at present deferred; but it is, as Mr. 
Keynes has aptly said, an indemnity which must be 
paid some day by the victors in the war. The peoples 
have been beguiled by talk of great German in- 
demnities, from facing the facts of their future; but 
disillusion is spreading very fast. And as it spreads 
men turn uneasily to face the crisis before them. 

G. E. JACKSON. 
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So says one reviewer 
in writing of 


A Study in 
Canadian Immigration 


By W. G. Smith 


Most readers of THE Forum know Professor Smith, his 
thoroughness, his ability to get at things, his comprehensive- 
ness. All qualities are apparent in this book, in which, by the 
way, some startling stavements are made. 


No library of Economics, Sociology or History is complete 
without this book. 


Price $3.00 post paid 
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Of Importance to all Educators, Students, and others interested in 


the ideal of “‘A Sane Mind in a Sane Body.” 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DAY’S WORK 


By JAMES SWIFT, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Washington University. 
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prescribed. - - - - 
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